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Country Stories. By Mary Russet Mirrorp, Authoress of “ Our 
Village,” “ Belford Regis,” “ Rienzi,” &c. 


Miss Mitford’s delightful style, and the native and most truly English 
nature of the subjects she treats of in her prose poems, are so universally 
known, as scarcely to demand from us either description or commenda- 
tion. We know no one writer, either among the living or the dead, that 
has done such ample justice to the domestic, rural life of old England, 
or whom it is more reviving to take up, for an hour or two, when the dust 
of this work-a-day world has accumulated thick upon us—when our 
ears and all our other senses are dinned, and dulled, by the loud uproar 
of a city life; and when the heart itself is sterilized and stupified by 
this “ getting and spending,” which the greatest of living poets—a mind 
kindred to her own—has declared to be a waste of hours, when pursued 
too far, and to the exclusion of the study and observance of nature. 
Miss Mitford, whose whole life has been spent in a holy worship of na- 
ture, is sure to lead us to some sweet and tranquillizing scene, peopled 
with beings of gentle, domestic virtues, like her own, who harmonize 
with the landscape just as the figures do in the best pictures of Gains- 
borough and Calcott. The village green, the churchyard, the lonely 
lanes closed in with scented hedge-rows, the meadows by the river-side, 
the walk round the grey ruins of the old abbey, are things that never tire 
in her company. To us the reading of her books has precisely the effect 
of a perambulation in the real scenes with a dear friend discoursing by 
our side, and telling us pleasant stories connected with the beautiful 
spots; and we never lay down one of her volumes without feeling in a 
better humour with ourselves and the whole world. The effect is calm 


_and soothing, rather than exhilarating or exciting in any way ; and by the 


time our young readers shall have attained our tried age, they will find 
this feeling far more acceptable than the excitement they may now de- 
light in. We believe Crabbe’s exquisite description of poor “ Ruth” in 
her cottage, in her happiest days, has been applied to Miss Mitford be- 
fore; but it is so thoroughly applicable to her personal character, as 
well as to her books, (for never did writing so truly reflect the real cha- 
racter and habits of the author,) that we will use it again, even at the 
hazard of misquoting, as we cannot, at the moment, lay our hand on the 


matchless poem. 


“« She is not merry, but she gives our hearth 
A sober cheerfulness, that’s more than mirth,” 
Angust, 1837.—voL. XtX.—NO. LXXV1. 0 
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98 Notices of New Works. 


To every person capable of seeing and feeling, this delicate but most ab- 
solute distinction, the present volume will be welcome—thrice welcome ! 

We last month gave one of the *‘ Country Stories.” The volume con- 
tains eleven others, written with equal grace and delicacy. They are all 
interesting ; but for the sake of certain local associations, which many 
will share with us, we love the simple story of “ The Lost Dahlia,” 
better, perhaps, than any of the rest. The dear old Abbey of Reading, 
which we never can look at, or think of, without being flooded with re. 
collections of past times, deserved this tender, reverential tribute, and 
we thank thee, Mary Mitford, from our heart of hearts, for bestowing it 
with so bounteous a hand! The eye of many a one, now in the distant 
corners of the earth, but whose happy boyhood was passed in the shade 
of those mouldering, time-honoured walls, will not be a stranger to a 
tear in reading the ‘ Lost Dahlia.” 

Miss Mitford’s sketches of character in humble or rustic life, have much 
of the truth, without the gloom of that great master—Crabbe. With her 
it is all nature, but not “ nature pictured too severely true.” She avoids 
the subjects which too much harrow up the mind, and her gentle satire 
(and, in a way, she is a satirist of a high order) is always softened and 
sweetened by her ineffable good-nature. She never has the heart to dis- 
miss the very worst of her personages without giving them some redeem- 
ing virtues. This, perhaps, is being more true to nature, than the con- 
trary course which is more commonly adopted by writers of fiction—or, 
at all events, it is consoling to believe that it is so. 


A Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Athens, and the Morea. By Epv- 
WARD GIFFARD, Esq., of Pemb. Coll., Oxon. 


Mr. Giffard was not very well prepared for the task of describing 
Greece, and his very short stay in the country rendered it difficult for him 
to procure any very deep and accurate information. Still, however, he 
has produced an agreeable and, in some respects, a useful little book, and 
we are glad that he has published it just as it is. ‘ihe circumstances in 
which he undertook the voyage to Greece furnish a more than sufficient 
excuse for the slightness or incompleteness of the materials he has col- 
lected. In consequence of a pulmonary complaint he was advise by his 
physician to pass a couple of months of the last winter in a southern cli- 
mate, and particularly recommended to begin by a seavoyage. The faci- 
lities which steam communication affords of navigating every part of the 
Mediterranean, and the hope of being able to combine the main object ot 
health with the gratification of an ardent desire to visit Greece, deter- 
mined him and Mr. Newton, a college friend and a fellow-sufferer, to di- 
rect their course that way. 

On Sunday, the 3d Jan. 1836, the two friends, who both seem to be 
accomplished young men, left Falmouth on board H. M. steam-packet 
“ Hermes ;” on the 17th they reached Malta, having touched at Cadiz 
and Gibraltar, on their way, and thoroughly seen the latter extraordinary 
place and its romantic neighbourhood ; on the 2lst they made the beau- 
tiful island of Zante; on the 22nd they landed at Corfu, where they 
stayed eight days, and on the 30th January, only twenty-seven days from 
their leaving England, they landed on the continent of Greece itself, at 
the town of Patras in the Morea. After visiting Mount Parnassus, Del- 
phi, Corinth, Salamis, Athens, Egina, Argos, Sparta, Mount Ithome, 

Messene, and other places, whose mere name makes the heart leap to the 
mouth, they re-embarked at Zante, in another of his Majesty's steam~- 
vessels, and after stopping again at Malta, Gibraltar, and Cadiz, reached 
Falmouth Harbour on the 24th March, in perfect health and spirits, after 
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an excursion which, by sea and land, had occupied only eleven weeks and 
a few days, but which had given them the opportunity of seeing some of 
the most picturesque and glorious scenes of this fair earth. 

We have been thus particular in giving dates and tracing the route, as 
hundreds of our countrymen may be, like Mr. Giffard, labouring under ill- 
health and pressed for time ; and as it cannot but be a valuable service to 
point out to their notice this easy and exquisite tour. Such a delightful 
excitement, if taken in time, must work a cure where there is eR deh ean 
and cannot fail of giving fresh vigour both to body and mind where there 
isnone. ‘ Notwithstanding an unusual severity of weather which we 
encountered in the Morea,” says Mr. Giffard, “‘ and the shortness of the 
period allotted to me, we had the good fortune to succeed in both our 
objects. We got rid of the disagreeable symptoms which had originally 
suggested the voyage, and we visited many of the most remarkable and 
interesting scenes and cities of classical Greece.” O mighty steam ! thou 
art a wondrous benefactor! nor is it the least of our obligations to thee, 
that we may visit Greece and be back again in Engiend within three, 
nay, within two months. O rapid steam! thou art an annihilator of dis- 
tance. Mr Slade exclaims, in speaking of an almost equally interesting 
course, “* Distance! A man may now leave London, visit the Pyramids, 
and be back again, under two months, without having wanted a good 
dinner and a good bed the whole time. For example, from London to 
Malta seventeen days, from Malta to Alexandria six days; packet re- 
mains in Egypt six days; back to London twenty-four days. The pas- 
sage-money is rather high; I think a guinea a-day on the long passage, 
between Falmouth and Malta, would be enough.” 

The following is an agreeable description of Delphi, the view of which 
place, Mr. Giffard says, with classical enthusiasm, is in itself compensa- 
tion enough for all the sea-sickness and other désagremens of the voyage., 


‘* Delphi is situated some five or six miles up the sides of the mountain range, 
which, about eight or ten miles further, terminates in the summit of Parnas- 
sus; but Delphi, contrary to the received opinion, has little local connexion with 
Parnassus, properly so called, and is not even in sight of it, as I shall presently 
show, 

“ The village is now called Castri, a word of Roman derivation, which we find 
requently applied to ruins throughout Greece, and sometimes, strangely enough), in 
combination with pure Greek adjuncts, as Paleocastri, the ancient camp. How the 
suc °d ruins of Delphi came to be peculiarly distinguished by a military name, it is 
not easy to guess—no doubt the riches of the temples, which naturally tempted plun- 
derers, would suggest that they should be surrounded with some works to protect 
them from a coup-de-main—but as all towns were probably so defended, it would 
not account for the distinctive appellation in this instance ; and I therefore conclude 
that it was derived from the disposition of the middie ages to see in every ruin the 
remains of places of defence,—the only kind of works to which they could attach 
uny idea of utility. 

“‘ At present, however, Castri presents no traces of any fortifications, and except 
in its massive foundations, few remains of that vast series of temples and other pub- 
lic edifices described by Pausanias. 


“ «The streets of palaces and walks of state’— 


are vanished from the face of the earth ! 

‘* We bad neither time, nor mechanical means, for endeavouring to trace the ex- 
tensive and complicated foundations—the roots, if | may use the expression—of this 
prostrate city, nor do | pretend to sufficient learning to be able to appropriate cor- 
rectly to their ancient purposes, even the ruins which were visible. My reader 
must needs be satisfied with a hasty and unlearned view, and such ap account as we 
gathered from the chief man of the place, who was himself uo great scholar, but 
volunteered to be our guide, and periormed his office with good-humour and some 
intelligence. 

“ The general aspect of the village proved the accuracy of l’ausanias’s description 
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of the site of the ancient town : it is built on terraces of masonry, rising above one 
another in regular gradation, and having all the features of great antiquity ; on the 
right, as you enter the village, are the foundation walls of an old temple, forming 
a square of about one hundred yards each way, in the centre of which stands a mi- 
serable Greek church, dedicated, | believe, to St. Elias. Advancing from this, we 
entered the village, and having put up our horses, were guided first to the Amphi- 
theatre, an immense work, whose seats, hollowed out of the rock, are still almost per- 
fect; thence to the Castalian Spring, which rises at the foot of what have been so 
long celebrated as the double peaks of Parnassus; but in fact, as I have said, the 
summit of Parnassus, properly so called, is some miles off, and not even visible, be- 
ing concealed by a bare precipitous rock, which rises, immediately behind the foun- 
tain, one hundred or one hundred and fifty feet in height ; up the face of which ex- 
tends a rugged cleft, that at the top separates the rock into two sbarpish peaks, 
which, though of a height comparatively insignificant, hide, by means of their proxi- 
mity, the rest of the mountain, and are commonly, but erroneously, called the double 
head of Parnassus ; for the mountain itself, which we saw from several points, has 
nothing like a double summit. On the face of the rock are three semicircular- 
headed niches, which have a formal and unromantic appearance ; on the right, very 
little above the level of the ground, is a fourth, of larger dimensions, in fact, a shal- 
low cave, which is now converted, by the addition of a poor shed with a lean-to roof, 
into a small rude chapel, dedicated to St. John,—on the walls of which are inscribed 
the names of several visitors, and amongst them that of ‘ Byron’ with the date 1809. 

“‘ The Castalian Spring itself appears in the unpoetical shape of a parallelogram, 
which has been obviously formed for the purpose of a bath, (a very shallow one,) in 
which, as we read, the Pythia performed her ablutions before she ascended the sacred 
tripod. 

‘* We, according to custom, drank of the Castalian stream, but we understand that 
the benefit of its inspiration depends on the posture in which the specific is taken ; 
if the votary stoop his lips to the fountain, the effect is one thing; if he scoop up 
the sacred water in his hand, it is quite another. I do not recollect which mode is 
supposed to confer the inspiration, but as I stooped to drink, 1 fear my readers will 
have discovered that this was not the favourable attitude. 1 think one of the trage- 
dians, though I have not been able to recover the passage, mentions that (dipus, 
when be came to consult the oracle, sat by the fountain under the shade of a plane- 
tree; and if my recollection of this incident be correct, it is singular that there is, 
close to the fountain, the stump of a plane-tree now in the very last stage of decay, 
und, no doubt, of ‘great antiquity ; not, of course, that which the poets described, 
but a tree may have been propagated here successively on the spot, and cherished 
for the sake of old traditions. 

“ After lingering some time about this most interesting scene, we followed our 
cicerone to some tombs about a mile to the eastward of the spring; among others 
was a beautiful sarcophagus of white marble, with sculptured figures of men and 
women, horses and griffins, round the sides—the story meant to be told we could not 
make out; on the cover reclined the figure of a woman in an easy graceful posture, 
something in the way of the figures which we see recumbent on tombs in our own 
churches, but from the life of the attitude (though the head was gone,) as well as the 
beauty of the design, infinitely surpassing anything of the kind we had ever seen. 
We are not sure that our guide might not have been induced by some view of his 
own to take us this walk, (which, however, was very interesting, ) for we found that 
he was the proprietor of the ground, and offered us this sarcophagus for sale, at the 
rate of, I think, about 400/. From this we returned, passing a labyrinth of massy 
walls and fragments of pillars, sufficient, we thought, for a dozen temples, but which 
our guide said was the site and remains of the great temple of Apollo; another mass 
he called the tomb of Kronos. We, not knowing that Father ‘ime, our ancient 
enemy, was buried here, or, indeed, that he was dead, inquired who Kronos was ; 
when the guide reminded us that we had forgotten for the moment the ancient name 
of Saturn, by stating that Kronos was a king who ate his own children, and was at 
last deposed by them. 

It was interesting to find this tradition of so ancient a fable on the very spot 
where the most ancient of poets lays the scene—for, no doubt, the story alluded to 
by our guide is the same told by Hesiod in his Theogony. 


““* To de orapyavicoaca péyay AlBoy.’ Kk. 7. A. 


‘** When the old god, who once could boast bis reign 
O’er all the gods and the ethereal plain, 
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Grew jealous of the infant's future power, 

A stone the mother gave him to devour ; 

Greedy he seized the imaginary child, 

And swallowed heedless, by the dress beguiled, 

But soon, again, be yielded to the day, 

The stone deceitful, and bis latest prey. 

This, Jove, in memory of the wondrous tale, 

Fixed on Parnassus in the sacred vale, 

In Pytho the divine—a mark to be, 

That future ages may astonished be.’ 

Cooke, 735. 

Certainly we were astonished to find this most ancient of fables alive in the tradi- 
tions of modern Castri.”’ 


The little that Mr. Giffard says about the state and prospects of the 
new kingdom of Greece and the government of young Otho is rather 
favourable. On visiting the Acropolis of Athens, Otho pledged himself to 
do all in his power to restore it to its pristine state. This laudable inten- 


tion may be frustrated by the want of funds and the actual poverty of 


the country, but still something may be done, and it will not be a trifling 
benefit conferred on the lovers of art and antiquity, if the progress of 
ruin be stopped for the future, and if what exists be preserved as it is. 
The part of Mr. Giffard’s little book treating of this subject is very in- 
teresting, and we derive from it the consoling conviction that care is now 
taken of the Acropolis of Athens, and the matchless ruins of Greece gene- 
rally, as well as that important discoveries are being made in the course 
of the new improvements. The following, on the Athenian Acropolis, 
was new to us. 


“The present passage into the Acropolis is to the right of the Propylwa, as 
you ascend, between the Gothic tower I have just mentioned, anda little tem- 
ple of Victory Apteros or without wings. The history of this little temple is ex- 
ceedingly interesting in many points. Pausanias mentions, as at the right of the 
entrance of the Acropolis, a temple of Victory Apteros, which Wheeler and Spohn 
also saw, so late as 1681; but it had subsequently totally vanished from the eyes of 
modern travellers. Dr, Clarke does not even allude to it, and its disappearance had 

uzzled the critics. Some suspected the text of Pausanias, and the testimony of 

Vheeler—others imagined the site to have been on the left instead of the right ; in 
short, it was gone—and the learned began to wonder, that of all the temples of 
Athens, it should be that of Victory without wings that had most unaccountably 


Jlown away ; so complete was its disappearance, 


‘At length, in some works carried on by the present government, to clear the 
approaches of the Acropolis, ard bring them to their proper level, a Turkish battery, 
which stood in front of the Propylwa, and guarded the approach, was removed, and 
in doing so fragments of pillars, and other ornamental architecture, were discovered 
in great quantities ; and, by and by, the floor of an ancient temple, which of course 
was immediately recognised as that mentioned by Pausanias. The new government 
has had the spirit and good taste to cause the fragments to be collected and re- 
erected, without deviation from the original foundations; and little appears to be 
wanting to its perfect restoration ; indeed, it would almost seem, that when the bat- 
tery was made, the building had been taken down with some kind of care. The 
temple itself consists, or rather will when rebuilt, consist of two porticoes, each of 
four fluted Ionic columns, connected by a cella of solid pagum The dimensions 
ure very small, being not above twenty feet long, and not as mucl in height ; but the 
proportions are so pleasing, and its situation on the little prominent knoll, which it 
almost covers, so striking, that it is, upon the whole, a very beautiful object, and an 
admirable introduction to the majesty of the Parthenon, 

« As this is an object at once so ancient and so new, I annex Mr. Newton’sdraw- 
ing of it, as we saw it in progress of reconstruction, with the angle of the Propylea, 
and the pedestal of Agrippa on the right ; the temple of Theseus in the plain below ; 
and in the distance, the hill of Colonos, the last scene of the long Cidipean tragedy ; 
the groves of Academus, sacred to philosophy ; and the Puss otf Phyle, memorable 
for the victory of Thrasybulus over the Thirty Tyrants.” 
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Everybody remembers Byron’s “ Maid of Athens, ere we part.” The 
following passage has reference to the fair Athenian who suggested those 
lines, and who is treated more gallantly by Mr. Giffard than by most of 
em recent tourists, some of whom have described her as a dowdy and a 
shrew. 


“* We had a curiosity to see the Maid of Athens, celebrated by Lord Byron; but 
some portion of the romance which his poetry had thrown around her was dissolved, 
by hearing that she had become the wife of one of the municipal officers, and now 
bears the unpoetical name of Mrs. Black. She was not, I presume, of rank to be at 
the royal ball, and we had during our stay no opportunity of seeing her—fortunately 
perhaps—for we were informed, as we might indeed have guessed, that the sight of 
her who had been a beauty twenty years before, would have totally destroyed a 
charm, which the change of name had already impaired.” j 


The next, and the last extract we can give, affords very consoling in- 
dications. In 1828 the population of Athens was reduced to about eight 
thousand. Schools similar to that described by Mr. Giffard are established 
in various other parts of Greece, and (if we are correctly informed) are 
doing well, and are well supported. 


‘* Yesterday was completed a census of the population. The number of inhabi- 
tants, including soldiery, Greek and Bavarian, is fifteen thousand—a great increase 
we are told, within the last twelve months, but a terrible falling off from the days 
when Athens was in her splendour. 

‘** It would be too much to venture on an anticipation of what it may again rise to, 
but there are several indications which appear to promise, not indeed her ancient 
glories, but at least a revival of civilisation, which cannot fail to draw to a region 
so rich in objects of art and in mental associations, a high degree of internal im- 
provement and prosperity. Athens is not now, for practical purposes, so distant 
from London—* toto divisos orbe Britannos,’—as Rome was thirty years ago; and 
who can tell to what a state of prosperity habitual intercourse with the civilised 
world may again exalt the narrow but illustrious territory of Attica? 

“ Already has the school, established by Mr. and Mrs. Hill, operated most bene- 
ficially on the people: though the schoolhouse bas only been lately built, the school 
itself has existed upwards of five years, and it is attended by several hundreds of 
both sexes and various ages. In addition to this, they have in their own house girls 
from each of the provinces of the kingdom, whom they are bringing up, with the 
sanction of the government, to be teachers in their native districts. This is, per- 
haps, the germ of a literary, moral, and religious reform, which may restore the 
Greeks to somewhat of their ancient fame, and to more than their ancient civilisation. 

* The king, to show his sense of the good which Mrs. Hill has done in improving 
the moral condition of the Greeks, and his approbation of her conduct, has pre- 
sented ber with a gold medal, accompanied with a letter of thanks. 

« A little incident occurred, however, to-day, which shows that the government 
itself is not quite as active as it ought to be in the work of civilisation. Mr. Hill, 
whose kindness is unwearied, was so obliging as to conduct us to the office of the 
Nomarch of the city, to procure our passports and the other proper papers for pro- 
ceeding on our journey. ‘That officer happened not to be at home; and while we 
were waiting bis return, Mr. Hill asked some labourers, who were loitering about 
the place, what they wanted: they said that they had been there since the previous 
evening, waiting also for an order to remove the corpse of one of their companions, 
who had died the day before, while working on the roads, and whose body had 
been ever since lying by the road-side between the Pireus and the city. We 
thought, on hearing this account, that if the police laws are so strict that the body 
might not be moved without an order, it would be but right for the officer, who was 
to give such an order, to be more particular in his attendance on his duties; for a 
little attention to such points as these is even more urgent than the restoration of the 
Parthenon. 

«* As we were walking through the streets with Mr. Hill, we were glad to see that 
the common people all recognised him with respect and regard, as if they were sensi- 
ble of the good he was doing them. Most of them addressed him with ‘ 2as evxa- 
pore,” May you be fortunate, or some similar term.” 
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Investigation ; or, Travels in the Boudoir. By Caroting A. Hat- 
sTeD, Author of “ The Little Botanist.” 


This is an elegant and useful little volume, highly creditable to the fair 
author's talents and acquirements, and well suited for the purposes of 
juvenile instruction, for which it is intended. The lessons are conveyed 
in a dialogue form, which we do not always consider the best ; but the 
questions of “ Miss Agnes,” and the answers of “ Mama,” are here ma- 
naged in a dramatic and natural manner, which reminds us, in some in- 
stances of those delightful little volumes, “‘ Evenings at Home,” to which 
we are fain to confess our own obligations when we were young. “ Tra- 
vels in the Boudoir” are, in material and physical matters, a sort of 
** Voyage autour de ma chambre,” it being the author’s object to show 
how much instruction and amusement, without going out of doors, 
may be derived from examining the history and fabric of the articles 
that constantly surround us in our domestic apartments. The idea is 
a good one, for there is scarcely a single object in a furnished room, 
however familiar or homely it may be, but furnishes a copious theme, 
and instruction thus derived from, or connected with, familiar objects, 
generally makes the deepest impression on the minds of children. Our 
author, for example, takes carpets, traces their use and manufacture 
from the East—from Persia and Turkey—describes the materials of 
which they are composed, the natural history of the animals that bear 
the materials of which they are woven, and then brings them home- 
ward by Belgium and Brussels, mentioning the time of their first intro- 
duction into England, and giving little historical anecdotes connected 
with the subject. In the same manner the paper that hangs our rooms 
is connected with the history of old tapestry, and the two materials 
together are made to furnish a very interesting chapter of art and indus- 
try. The volume, beautifully bound and ornamented, is well suited for a 
present for young people. 





The Politics of another World. By Morpxcat. 


The Abbe de Marolles was a very great scholar, and a very great 
translator, yet, whenever he came to a stumbling-block in the works he 
had undertaken to translate, he was so honest as to say, “I have not 
translated this passage, because it is very difficult, and in truth I could 
never understand it.” Without pretending to the Abbé’s learning, we 
will equal his honesty, and frankly avow, that we do not review this book 
because it is very difficult, and we can neither make head nor tail of it. 
There is a great deal in it about one Daniel, but whether Daniel O'Con. 
nell—the Dan of Dans—or Daniel Lambert of corpulent immortality, be 
meant, we cannot decide with the certainty necessary in so weighty a 
matter. 

The preface to the book represents a gentleman—an author, sitting his 
fire out: the cock crows, his candle flares in the socket, and a spirit en- 
ters—no common ghost, by-the-way, for he is “clothed in a robe of 
yurest white, and girded with a golden girdle—his hair is like fine wool, 
a has sandals on his feet, and a roll of parchment in his hand.” This 
majestic spirit asks the author what he is about, sitting up there, cold, 
and hungry, and all alone, while other people are feasting, or dancing, or 
making love. The author tells the angel that he is writing a book to 
improve mankind in religion and virtue. ‘* All hum,” says the angel : 
“‘ Moses, David, Solomon, and the rest among the Jews ; Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, among Christians ; Solon, Lycurgus, Socrates, and Plato 
among the heathens, have all tried their hands at that before you—but 
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here is something that may do your business—go and proclaim to the utter- 
most ends of the earth the contents of this roll ;” and then delivering him 
a roll of parchment, the angel (unlike Aubrey’s ghost) vanishes without 
any curious twang or perfume. The author no sooner read the ominous 
roll, than whole prophecies which learned men have hitherto appropriated 
to the christian church, started forth to his bewildered senses as appli. 
cable to the Jewish one. “The whole Apocalypse dawned upon his 
understanding, irradiated by the sunbeams of truth.” 

We should hardly have chosen so serious a subject for the groundwork 
of what, (if we may venture to guess,) is intended for a political squib 
and a quiz at the prevailing distinctions and dissensions among religious 
bodies. 


The following, as specimens of sledge-hammer satire, may pass. 


“ But proceed we to give you some account of the wonderful government of this 
country by the press, and of the political state of things which it exults at once in 
having produced, and in being able,—alone able, to regulate or control. 

“The kingdom is divided into three great parties, called by the nondescript 
names of Tory, Whig, and Radical. The Tories are all for prerogative, Church, 
and King; the Whigs are all for place; and the Radicals are all for optimism. 

‘“‘ It is contended, that in the constitutional diversity of power, nominally enjoyed 
by Kings, Lords, and Commons, there is a happy tendency to produce identity of 
purpose, equality of laws, and a general equilibrium in the high affairs of the state. 
How far this is true we cannot pretend to say: we can only aver, that for ourselves, 
ever since we came into the political arena, we have observed nothing in operation 
but the legitimate principles of our House: wrangling, strife, jealousy, intrigue, co- 
vetousness, defamation, perjury, and lies. But we have said, and we repeat it, that 
King, Lords, and Commons are mere puppets in the government of the country. 
That is in the hands of the press; and this alone it is that enables the threefold 
estate—not of King, Lords, and Commons, but of Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, to 
carry on the government. This means to keep the common berd of men feeding 
upon potatoes, or starving in poor-houses ; it means to swell the incomes of land- 
lords by the payment of rack-rents; and finally, it means to leave the Lords of the 
soil nothing to do but contend who shall have most of the purple and fine linen 
bought by the public purse, and who shall feed most sumptuously out of it every 
day. In order to do this (and upon this only broad basis of government are Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals, all agreed) they have each of them what they call their ‘ or- 
gans of the Press.’ There is scarce a conceivable designation, under which myriads 
of huge sheets of paper do not issue daily from the teeming womb of that never- 
sleeping monster. You have your Times, and Sunday Times ; your Morning Chro- 
nicle, and evening Courier; your Weekly Dispatch, Weekiy Messenger, and daily 
Gazette: you have your Heralds, your Posts, your Suns, and your True Suns: there 
are your Globes and Atlases, your Advertisers and your News. There are your Ob- 
servers, Examiners, John Bulls, Satirists, Court Journals, and Bell’s Life in London, 
with a long list of others, which the time would fail us to tell. These papers, in 
their politics, are divisible into three classes, as the men are whose opinions they 
represent. The Tory journals abuse the Whig journals; the Whig papers retort 
upon the Tory organs, and are by these vilified and abused in turn. The Times calls 
the Morning Chronicle—‘ vile reptile,’ ‘hireling scribe,’ ‘audacious slanderer,” 
‘ stingless viper.’ By the use of such language as this the Times has become ‘ the 
leading journal of Europe.’ 

“One paragraph in it of this day (December 17, 1856) comes under our eye, and 
we deem it worthy of quotation, not as a specimen of the bellowing of every bear of 
the daily press, (for few can grow! so loud as the Times,) but as a sample ot the pro- 
pensity, even where the power is wanting, of every one of those enlightened journals 
to exalt itself, and to devour that to which it is opposed. We have already stated 
to your Majesty the many schisms into which this kingdom of our Lord is divided. 
One of these is what they call ‘the Roman Catholic schism.’ In reference to this 
and other points, the Times of to-day says:—* Roman Catholic emancipation, the 
relief of Dissenters from obnoxious tests, reform of Parliament, the correction of 
Ecclesiastical abuses, and the effectual and permanent commutation of tithe ;—what 
Mritish journal outstripped the Times in manly and dauntless energy on behalf of 
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each and all of these measures’ Nay, we challenge the polutrc al world to answer 
us, Which of those measures (ay, which one of them?) would have forced its way 
against the manifold impediments opposed to it, had the Times been one of its. eppe- 
nents? ‘This is truth, not wanton arrogance.’ 

‘“* Mutatis mutandis, every one of the Tory, Whig, and Radical papers is not only 
thus its own trumpeter, but it blows simultaneously with the sound of its fame, the 
blast of its enemy's perdition. The Chronicle calls the Times * Apostate,’ the Times 
retorts—‘ Grunticle.” The Radicals style the Jierald, ‘Grandmamma,’ the Herald 
replies—* unprincipled revolutionists.’ ” 


The next tirade is from a letter addressed to “ Michael the Prince,” by 
“the Angel that stood among the myrtle trees.” 


‘“‘] am sent sometimes by our Father to report upon particular subjects and special 
cases ; and | am obliged, im fultilment of his command, to put such questions to 
people, as bring me into strange predicaments. For imstance, 1 was ordered the 
other day, to ask a man calling himself a Saint, when he expected God to gird him. 
self, to make him sit down to meat, aud to come forth and serve him? The Saint 
said 1 was a presumptuous man ; that | spohe with most unseemly familiarity on a 
subject so solemn ; and that 1 deserved to be openly rebuked in the face of the 
Church (if indeed | belonged to one) for my temerity. 

‘**] then turned to a brother Saint of this man who was walking with him. They 
had just come out of an established Church, of which the minister is what they call 
an ‘ Evangelical.’ The latter Saint in question bad two excellent new coats on, one 
over another.—1 concealed my own garment, so that I appeared to have none; and 
the weather being very cold, | asked the Saint to impart to me one of his coats. You 
cannot imagine a look of greater contempt and irritability than that bestowed upon 
me by the Saint, as he pushed me out of bis wav, and threatened to give me in 
charge as a mountebank, interrupting people coming from Church, and otherwise 
breaking the Lord’s day. The scene did not end here. <A third Saint, walking be- 
hind the other two, and evidently one of the company, was slightly inconvenienced, 
from my baving been pushed upon so as to tread upon his toe, by the man with the 
two coats. With no small violence, he against whom I had been driven raised 
his hand, and smote me on the mght cheek. 1 turned to him the other also, 
Whereupon the whole three consulted together, and pronounced me ‘more fool 
than rogue.” hey walked off saving it was no credit to my friends that I was al- 
lowed to go at large. 

* A tew days afterwards, 1 was sent to a City Banker. He was of the sect called 
Quakers ; and | was commanded to deliver to him this message, ‘ Lay not up for 
yourself treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, aod where thieves 
do break through and steal.’ He was very busy at the time weighing gold and 
counting Bank-notes. Upon seeing and hearing me, he hastily huddled them into 
a drawer behind the counter, Addressing me, then, with a countenance in which 
i traced a strong family resemblance to Mammon, ‘ Friend,’ said he, ‘ what brought 
thee here?’ For a‘ friendly’ salutation I thought this a little abrupt, and I could 
perceive no great friendship or cordiality in what followed. ‘Go about thy busi- 
siness,’ added he, as he ordered two athletic clerks ‘ to shew that young man to the 
door, and if he made any resistance or noise, to give him in charge.’ 

‘“] was directed one morning to go to the house (it was a palace) of one of those 
called Archbishops in the land. My orders were to represent myself as a poor 
Saint, one of God’s little ones, and to ask an alms, even a cup of cold water, a 
piece of bread, and wherewithal to clothe my nakedness. I knocked at the door, 
at which a splendid chariot was standing. Presently there came forth a man called 
a lackey, dressed in very gaudy attire, and having his hair highly powdered and po- 
matumed. He no sooner saw me than he shut the door in my face, with an oath 
that appeared to me rather out of place in the vestibule of a Bishop’s residence, I 
of course withdrew; but 1 waited at a little distance to see when the Archbishop 
himself would come out. I knew that having desired the office of a Bishop, he had 
desired a good work, and ought to be given to hospitality, apt to teach, no striker, 
not greedy of filthy lucre; but patient, not covetous. I had already, indeed, seen 
one part of my expectation frustrated. For | knew that not only ought the Bishop 
to be possessed of the qualities stated, but that he should be one that ruleth well his 
own house: (for if aman know not how to rule his own house, bow shall be take 
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cere of the Church of God?) Now 1 could not think it consistent with the proper 
regulation of his house, thut a finely-dressed servant should slam the door with a 
curse, in the face of a poor servant of God.—But out, at length, came the Arch- 
bishop himself. I ran up to him, and prayed to have the crumbs that might fall 
from bis table. He hurried past me, in great apparent anger with the servant, and 
discomposure from my presence. Being arrayed in gorgeous attire, with a most 
curious wig, and very wide sleeves of fine lawn, be unfortunately tore one of them, 
in his haste to get into the carriage. This accident ruffled him so much, that he re- 
turned into the house in great wrath, having first ordered the servants to give me in 
charge. I made my escape by dint of hard running. These are only a few of the 


occurrences, by which, in our Father's service, 1 am daily beset.—Others shall be 
related in due time,” 








Mr. Murray's Pocket Edition of Byron. 


The last volume we have received of this beautiful issue, contains the 
“Curse of Minerva,” ‘ The Waltz,” ‘* Ode to Napoleon,” ‘ Hebrew 
Melodies,” ‘‘ The Morgante Maggiore of Pulci,” ‘ The Prophecy of 
Dante,” “ The Blues,” “ The Vision of Judgment,” “ The Age of 
Bronze,’’—a wonderful quantity of choice reading, all coomprised in a 
volume so small, that it may be carried in the waistcoat pocket, yet of a 
type so clear, that it may be read with perfect comfort. This edition, 
we should think, is as likely to succeed as any of its predecessors, and 
we wish it every success. We almost regret, however, that some of the 
personal allusions, which bear too harshly on individuals still living among 
us, and which were not written by Byron, but by his annotators and re- 
viewers, have not been discarded, as too severe and uncharitable to be 
perpetuated, in a work that will make its way among the mass of the 
people. 





Remarks on Military Law, and the Punishment of Flogging. By 


Major-General Cuar.tes J. Napier, C.B., Author of “ Coloniza- 
tion in Australia.” 


This volume commands attention by the importance of the subject, 
and will no doubt obtain it. It is only by deeply impressing the matter 
on the public mind, and by convincing and interesting the nation at large, 
that any great reform is, or perhaps ought to be, carried. General Na- 
pier is, we believe, a humane man, a sincere, warm-hearted friend to 
the profession he ornaments, and a philanthropist in the proper accepta- 
tion of the term; but he is apt to be hasty in adopting opinions and the- 
ories, and to see things through the distorted vision of passion and pre- 
judice. Witness some inconsiderate passages in his treatise on “ Coloni- 
zation in Australia,” and his late intemperate display at Bath touching 
the new Poor-Laws—a subject which he evidently had not allowed his 
humane and intelligent mind time sufficient to examine. There are some 
signs of heedlessness and hastiness of temper in the book now before us, 
but they are neither numerous nor important ; and the main arguments, 
namely, those for the suppression of the cruel and degrading punishment 
of flogging in the army, are urged with great moderation and good 
sense, the General never bursting into enthusiasm except where called 
upon to vindicate the most unfairly traduced character of the common 
British soldier. 

Whether in the army or navy, flogging is now of very rare occurrence ; 
but the punishment still disgraces the military code, and may be abused 
by tyrannical and. indolent officers. We use the last adjective advisedly, 
our Own observation having convinced us that it is generally through ‘the 
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indolence and culpable neglect of commanding officers that a regiment or 
a ship’s eet falls into such a state as to call for any but the rarest 
use of punishment of any kind. It is so much easier to flog for a fault, 
than to take the pains necessary to obviate the possibility, or at least the 
probability, of the offence! General Napier’s book treats of many other 
topics, embracing, indeed, the whole range of military law, and military 
organization. Many of his suggestions seem to us excellent. He is a 
warm advocate for the education of the common soldier, as also for the 
establishment of a school to be attached to every regiment for the instruc.- 
tion of the soldier’s children; for, at all times, and in these “ piping 
times of peace” more especially, every regiment can show a very pro 
mising nursery. He recommends that when the boys are six years old, 
they should be placed on the list of the regiment. ‘ Such recruits,” he 
says, “ seldom or never desert: born and bred in the regiment, they have 
no other home ; and the chances of their turning out useful members of so- 
ciety, instead of ill-educated and ill-conducted men, would be increased. 
The number of soldiers’ infants that now die from want of care is im- 
mense. 
The following passages are interesting. 


“* But | am not altogether without the authority of able officers for my objections 
to flogging in time of peace, and my conviction that it may be abandoned, Sir Kd- 
ward Pakenham, a soldier whom | fear to praise, lest strangers should deem my 
praise to be hyperbolical, while to those who knew him, panegyric might still seem 
wanting, for much and justly was that brave man admired by the British army. 
Sir Edward Pakenham, I say, had such an aversion to flogging with the ‘ cats,’ 
even in time of war, that being quartered in the island of Bermuda, he used to 
march his soldiers into a wood, and, making one of them take a stick, thrash with 
it any culprits who were sentenced to be flogged. By this practice there was no 
bloody backs; no indelible branding ; no branding whatever. Whether this succe- 
daneum for the legal punishment was justifiable, does not enter into the discussion, 
but his risking so great a responsibility was a proof, not only of his abhorrence of 
the punishment, but of his belief that some effectual substitute for it might be found 
even in war time; and thisisall I wanttoshow. He perfectly succeeded, I believe, 
His popularity with officers and privates, and the renown of the fusileers, are too 
well known to need comment. 

‘* | may, also, be pardoned if I quote my own father’s opinions. My father was 
an old soldier, and many now alive can testify that he was also a very able soldier ; 
aman of large stature, with extraordinary force of body and mind; one who had 
the military spirit so strong within him, that when dying, bis last expressed regret 
was at not falling in battle. Now the opinions of such a man are not to be held 
cheap ; and oftentimes did he say to me, | being then a subaltern, that flogging was 
an inhuman, and, in peace, unnecessary punishment; injurious to those honourable 
feelings that he justly held to be the great principle by which troops should be 
mainly governed. He thought flogging ought to be abolished, And here perchance 
the reader will pardon my relating an anecdote, which shows what an | 0 to the 
honour of British soldiers will do, and that they are not the scourings of society, as 
some would make those believe who know not what soldiers are. During the Irish 
rebellion in 1798, my father marched at the head of about two hundred soldiers, 
to attack a party of rebels, posted at a farm-house vear the seat of the cele- 
brated Hamilton Rowan; they fled, but many shots were fired by our advanced 
guard, which spread all dine and some men entered the farm-house, endeavouring 
to take prisoners. The intended surprise had failed, and pursuit was vain. The 
detachment was balted ; and at that moment the proprietor of the farm-house came 
up, complaining that a silver spoon had been stolen by one of the soldiers, but that 
he could not point out the man, It was made clear that the rebels had not pillaged 
anything. ‘Ihe soldiers were addressed by their commander, and a short appeal 
was made to their honour. Half the detachment belonged to an Irish regiment; 
the other half to a Highland regiment. When my father hud done speaking, an in- 
dignant cry ran through the ranks, ‘ Let every man strip, and the thief will soon be 
found ;’ in one instant the whole detachment stood perfectly nuked in the road, each 
men with bis clothes in a heap before him, and the spoon was found! 1 was then 
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only a boy, but I saw whut soldiers were, and how they ought to be commanded, | 
saw the spirit of honour strong within them,” 


General Napier has a fund of caustic, satirical humour, which he 
seldom permits to lie idle. Parts of the following passage, introduced in 
denouncing the abuse of giving sentries, and keeping poor soldiers out of 
their beds, for no earthly use, is worthy of Swift himself. 


“ Besides, where malaria prevails, this hardship is injurious to the health of the 
soldiers ; for in hot climates, men are more exposed to illness in the night, than in 
the day.» No man, who has studied the health of the soldiers in colonial garrisons, 
will dispute this fact. It would be useful if the number of nights in bed, which 
are allowed to the soldiers in each colony and at home, were reported in a montlily 
return to head-quarters ; ; and the abuse of placing sentries unnecessarily, would 
then be seen, and in some measure corrected: at present it is very great; there are 
some fifty or sixty British soldiers kept out of bed all the year, to give sentries at the 
doors of Greek senators and regents! This is abominable ; a sentry is placed at the door 
of men whose rank and importance in the army renders their security in the field 
of great importance, and circumstances may possibly place that security in jeopardy in 
time of peace; there are other circumstances which make it proper to plac e sentries 
at the door of officers of high rank: but why should a senator in the Lonian Islands 
have a right to claim a British sentry , more than a peer of the realm in England ? 
or a peer of the realm in France?) Why should a British sentry be placed at the 
door of a Greek senator, and no sentry at the door of the Duke ‘of W ellington? | 
do not say that these Ionians are the worse legislators, or statesmen, for being wine- 
merchants, hucksters, and so forth: on the contrary, | think them more fitted for 
legislation on that account; but then, on the other hand, their mercantile calling 
assuredly gives them no claim to receive military honour! ‘The absurdity of this 
reminds me of an observation made bya gentleman named Miller, a corporal i in the 
American service, sent to the Morea by the Greek committee in the United States, 
to help the Grecians with supplies. One day, seeing a senator named Foscardi em- 
bark at Zante, Miller observed, ‘ The last time I saw a senator set off to labour in 
his vocation, was in New England: himself, his servant, and I, breakfasted 
together ; after which, while the servant saddled the plough horses, the senator 
packed up his bags, and away he jogged to congress to apply his influence in set- 
tling a dispute with the Emperor of Russia, about the western territory. Here | 

see the senator of Zante, which island I believe is larger than the American sena- 
tor’s farm, though not a great deal, going to Corfu to do anything he is bidden, 
and having British guards of honour attending him to the beach ; cannons firing 
drums beating, colours flying, and all the pomp of war! now you must admit th: it, 
supposing the two senators to be equally clever and honest men, w e Yankees have 
the best bargain.’ 1 answered, ‘ Our senator is more amenable, he is a ‘ tame elephant,’ 
which, perhaps, yours is not.’ I had nothing else to say in defence of our senator, 
and being too old a soldier to volunteer fighting in a bad position, I changed the con- 
versation with my excellent friend, C orporal Miller, of whom I have lost all trace; but 
if this little treatise should ever fall into his bands, I hope he will be assured of the 
sincere regard | have for bim, and how often J have thought of bis contempt for the 
senators of the Ionian Republic, for whose honour and elury a company of British 
suldiers have kept unceasing vigils for twenty long years ! Among these senators there 

were some whose characters rendered it a question whether the sentry at bis door was 
for the safety of the senator or the public! However, many, among whom I must beg 
to name my friends, Marine Veja, Mr. Zambelli, Sir Victor Caridi, and others, were 
excellent men. Whether many amongst them had the bump of ‘ legislativeness’ greatly 
developed, or the contrary, [ cannot say, having no means of judging, for King 

Tom governed in single blessedness, like an old maid among her eats ; and after 

him, came Sir Frederick Adam's bad broth of many cooks! so that the lonian senators 
had no field for the display of their genius ; w hich, therefore, lay dormant and un- 
discovered. However, it ear be confessed that there is no want of talent among 
the shrewd Tonians, who inherit all the native cleverness and courage of theirances- 
tors. It is only our se/ection of senators that provokes ridicule. At least our selec- 
tion when | was in the islonds. What the ‘ most illustrious’ bo¢cy may now be 
coniposed of, | eannot say ; the coruscations of their glory do not reach me at Caén ; 
but that does not signify : a senate of Solons could do no good in the Ionian Islands. 
If Thad the choice of a senate for the Ionian Islands, | would make a contract for 
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them with some dealer in wax-work ; and they should be warranted to stand any 
heat in the shade, where I would take especial care to keep them! Among the 
many advantages of such a senate, one is, that a single sentry would guard them all, 
und he should be of the same plastic materials as themselves. The whole might, be 


shown to travellers fora shilling, and thus raise a revenue for the public, instead of 


spending one. Who is there, possessing any curiosity, that would not willingly pay 
a shilling to see the only senate in the world, that never did any harm to the people? 
Miller’s American senators could not stand the comparison an instant. My *‘ Vis 
of wax’ would be like the Roman senate, when the Gauls entered the senate house, 
und took them for gods ; they were, it is said, silent and motivnless ; so that the only 


time they were really a god-like senate, was when they neither spoke nor moved! of 


a truth, when we read of these Roman senators doing either, the thoughts fly irresis- 
tibly towards Newgate! But to return to my sentries. Governors of colonies 
ought to be obliged so to arrange the duties of their garrisons in time of peace, that 
no soldier should be on guard more than once a week ; and if only once ina month, 
so much the better; for guards are more destructive of discipline and bealth than 
any duty the soldier has to perform. 

7 e * * . . 

‘© When I went to Cefalonia | reduced the number of men, who mounted guard 
daily, from seventy-five to eighteen ; and 1 did all the necessary duty as efiectually 
with those eighteen: thus fifty-seven men bad their sound sleep every night, men 
who, previously, were obliged to lose their rest. It is unquestionable that officers 
must be allowed to use their discretion in planting sentinels ; no man would be fool 
enough to deny this; bata return to head-quarters would oblige commanders to use 
this power judiciously, which is now very far from being the case. And as to Bri- 
tish sentinels being placed on any civilian’s door, unless be be the ambassador of a 
crowned head, I really must say that it is highly offensive to the troops, exclusive of 
the injury it does to the soldier's health and discipline, 


The Conspiracy of Querini and Tiepoli. An Historical Drama. 


The subject of this drama, the great conspiracy in Venice under the 
Doge Gradenigo, at the end of the thirteenth century, is very good in 
itself, and, on the whole, is not badly treated by our anonymous drama- 
tist. But the misfortune is, that the nature of the subject—the very 
locality—constantly reminds us of Otway, and Byron, and Manzoni, 
bards in whose bright light no minor poet can so much as twinkle. There 
have been days in the land when worse poetry was applauded till the 
welkin rang again—witness the tragedies of the Earl of Carlisle; but 
those times are passed ; and bad as may be the rest of our popular lite- 
rature, in poetry nothing but what is far above mediocrity stands a 
chance of attracting the slightest attention. The refuse rhymes of our 
magazines and annuals would have made a fame in the days of Pye and 
Pratt. 


History of the Possessions in the Mediterranean, comprising Gibraltar, 
Malta, Goso, and the Ionian Islands. By Montcomery Mantin, 
F.R.S. 


Although not without a few errors and omissions, this volume (the se- 
venth of the “ British Colonial Library”) is both attractive and useful. 
The portion the least well done is the historical part, which we almost 
wish were omitted altogether. Room would be so obtained for the inser- 
tion of more statistical matter. In such a compendium, where Gibraltar, 
Malta, Corfu, and septinsular Greece, are all treated of, twenty pages are 
rather too much to devote to the late Duke of Kent’s governorship ; and, 
after all, the only remarkable event in it, or the mutiny which drove his 
Royal Highness from Gibraltar, is not given with the correctness and im. 
partiality that appertain to real history. 
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It is incorrect, in another manner, to describe Malta as one of the least 
tosperous possessions of the British crown. There are, however, many 
improvements called for in our administration in that island, though 
scarcely to the extent supposed by Mr. Martin, who has taken up, with. 
out sufficient examination, the exparte statements of a disaffected Maltese. 
Of one thing we are sure—the Maltese people are in the enjoyment of 
more liberty and prosperity than ever fell to their lot before. The corn. 
law system of Sir Thomas Maitland is absurd, but it is under revision, 
and will, no doubt, be reformed by our government. 





The Dispatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. Edited by 
Montcomery Martin. Vol. III. 


We have here a mass of official documents and information that will be 
serviceable to the future historian of British India, and in many respects 
exceedingly useful to the present sojourners in that country, whether em- 
ployed in the civil or military branches of government, or occupied in com. 
mercial pursuits. The dispatches and correspondence in the present 
volume extend over the busy years of 1803, 4, and 5. They are honour- 
able proofs of the ability and industry of the noble Marquis, as also of the 
liberal, humane spirit in which he generally endeavoured to govern the 
country, and raise the moral condition and physical well-being of the 
many millions of natives placed under his rule. There are a good many 
letters and dispatches, written with truly characteristic point, directness, 
and brevity, by his Grace of Wellington, then Major-General Wellesley ; 
but these, we believe, are included in Colonel Gurwood’s compilation. 
Some of Lord Castlereagh’s “ most secret”’ dispatches to the Marquis sug- 
gest strange recollections and curious reflections at this moment. 





The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. A Fragment. By Cnarwes Bas- 
BAGE, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


This volume is characterised alike, and in nearly equal degrees, by the 
author’s genius, sagacity, originality, and what we must call whimsicality. 
The book is indeed a curiosity from end to end ; but in all essentials a noble 
and elevating one. Its title is clearly a misnomer, and may deceive some 
people until they see the volume. “ The volume,” says the preface, “ does 
not form a part of that series of works composed at the desire of the trus- 
tees who directed the application of the bequest of 8000/. by the late Earl 
of Bridgewater, for the purpose of advancing arguments in favour of natu- 
ral religion.” ‘Though there is not much in a name, we can hardly excuse 
the author’s calling his book what it is not, nor can we admit, in justifica- 
tion, his reason for so doing—a reason which might go to multiply all 
kinds of misnomers, and render the title of every book ambiguous. 

The Reverend W. Whewell, the author of the third “ Bridgewater 
Treatise,” says, in the said treatise, ““ We may thus, with the greatest 
propriety, deny to the mechanical philosophers and mathematicians of 
recent times any authority with regard to their views of the administra- 
tion of the universe; we have no reason whatever to expect from their 
speculations any help, when we ascend to the First Cause and Supreme 
Ruler of the universe. But we might, perhaps, go further, and assert 
that they are, in some respects, less likely than men employed in other 
pursuits, to make any clear advance towards such a subject of specula- 
tion.” 


These remarks seem to us to be, in some respects, unfair, (we would call 
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them illiberal but for Mr. Whewell’s own acknowledged excellence. in 
mechanical philosophy,) and a tty Kes of the gauntlet to. a most 


valuable class of the learned ; and Mr. Babbage, as the first of mecha. 
nical philosophers, and one of the first of mathematicians, (being im. 
bued, at the same time, not only with natural, but revealed religion, ) may 
have thought himself bound to accept the challenge, or, at least, to 
endeavour to show, that mechanical philosophers are not excluded by 
the nature of their pursuits from such speculations ; but may, from those 
very pursuits, deduce as good arguments for the existence of a supe- 
rior, all-wise Power, as the geologists, astronomers, entymologists, ana- 
tomists, physiologists, and chemists, who have written the real “ Bridge- 
water Treatises.” 

The whole volume is written in this sense; and, as far as our own 
limited mathematics allow us to judge, the learned author makes out his 
case clearly and convincingly. The “ calculating machine” is inse- 

arably conunected with the name of Babbage,* yet some readers will 
: startled at seeing the use made of it by its inventor in proving the ex. 
istence of a God! 

The book abounds with passages of great beauty and lofty eloquence. 
We are not quite sure that the fragmentary mode of treating so solemn 
a subject will not be displeasing to some. In looking over the “ con- 
tents,” we lighted upon a chapter called “ Thoughts on the Origin of 
Evil ;” but turning eagerly to that chapter (the last but one in the vo- 
lume) to see what so original a thinker had to say on that most difficult 
subject, we found a dead blank, with nothing but these few words, printed 
in italics, “I had intended to have put into writing the substance of an 
interesting discussion I once had with a distinguished philosopher, now 
no more, but other demands on my time have prevented the completion 
of this intention.” Such a chapter reminds one of Tristram Shandy. Wh 
not omit it when there was nothing in it? The following passage, whic 
we extract from an admirable chapter called “ Thoughts on the Nature 
of Future Punishments,” is not less distinguished by eloquence than by a 
deep knowledge of the working of the innermost mind of man. 

«« Who bas not felt the painful memory of departed folly? Who has not at times 
found crowding on his recollection, thoughts, feelings, scenes, by all perhaps but 
him forgotten, which force themselves involuntarily on his attention? Who has 
not reproached himself with the bitterest regret at the follies he has thought, or said, 
oracted? Time brings no alleviation to these periods of morbid memory: the 
weaknesses of our youthful days, as well as those of later life, come equally un- 
bidden and unarranged, to mock our attention and claim their condemnation from 
our severer judgment. It is remarkable that those whom the world least accuses, 
accuse themselves the most; and that a foolish speech, which at the time of its 
utterance was unobserved as such by all who heard it, shall yet remain fixed in the 
memory of him who pronounced it, with a tenacity which he vainly seeks to com- 
municate to more agreeable subjects of reflection, It is also remarkable, that whilst 
our own foibles, or our imagined exposure of them to others, furnish the most fre+ 
quent subject of almost nightly regret, yet we rarely recal to recollection our acts 
of consideration for the feelings of others, or those of kindness and benevolence. 
These are not the familiar friends of our memory; ready at all times to enter the 
demicile of mind, its unbidden but welcome guests. When they appear, they are 
usually summoned at the command of reason, from some unexpected ingratitude, or 
when the mind retires within its council chamber to nerve itself for the endurance or 
the resistance of injustice. 


* In justice to a high-minded gentleman, who is singularly indifferent to lucre of 
any kind, we will do what in us lies to give publicity to the following correction of 


a vulgar error. ‘ The public having erroneously imagined,” says Mr. Babbage, 
«« that the sums of money paid to the workmen for the construction of the engine, 
(the calculating machine,) were the remuneration of my own services, for inventing 
and directing its progress ; and a committee of the House of Commons having itici- 
dentally led the public to believe that a sum of money was voted to me for that pur- 


pose, I think it right to give to that report the most direct and unequivocal contradic- 
tion, 


See Appendix to present work. 
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“Tfsuch be the pain, the penalty of thoughtless folly, who shall describe the 
punishment of real guilt? Make but the offender better, and he is already severely 
punished. Memory, that treacherous friend but faithful monitor, recalls the ex. 
istence of the past, to a mind now imbued with finer feelings, with sterner notions 
of justice than when it enacted the deeds thus punished by their recollection.” 


We have received a short list of corrections, but cannot conveniently 
insert it here. The purchasers of this volume can obtain the corriyenda 
at Mr. Babbage’s publisher’s. The errors occur in the refutation of 
Hume’s arguments against miracles, p. 120 to 127 inclusive. 





Narrative of Captain James Fawckner’s Travels on the Coast of Be- 
nin, West Africa. Edited by a Friend of the Captain. 


This narrative is very interesting ; but we should have liked it much 
better if it had been given in the plain, sailor language of the honest 
skipper himself, or even if the editing friend had employed a less ambi- 
tious style. These things are spoilt by being made fine. 

Mr. Fawckner, while commanding the trading schooner “ Henry” of 
Sierra Leone, and on his way to purchase palm-oil and ivory from the 
natives of Benin, on the Rio Formoso, was shipwrecked off Mongyee, a 
province belonging to the king of Benin; and fell into the hands of a 
very thievish set of negroes, who stripped him to the skin, and subjected 
him to such hardships and miseries as few Europeans could have sur- 
vived. The account of his adventures by land and water, until he got 
back to what seemed to him a paradise—Sierra Leone !—his descriptions 
of the Benin natives, who have seldom been visited in their intérieurs, 
will well reward a perusal of this little volume, which we very cordially 
recommend to our reader’s notice. It is published for the benefit of the 
unfortunate mariner, who, since his shipwreck, has been visited by an- 
other of life’s greatest calamities—rire ! 


—_——. — -_ _— 


The Widow's Offering ; a Selection of Tales and Essays. By the 
late WiLLiaAM Pirr ScarGiuu, Author of “ Truckleborough Hall,” 
«“ The Usurer’s Daughter,” ‘“ The Puritan's Grave,” “ Provincial 
“ Sketches,’ &c. &c. 


If our power were equal to our will, we would induce every book-so- 
ciety and every book-buying person in the kingdom to purchase these vo- 
Jumes ; and that, not less on account of the many excellent things they 
contain, than because of the painful cireumstances under which they are 
produced. Mr. Scargill, an original-minded and truly elegant writer, 
recently fell a victim to disease just as his intellectual powers were ma- 
tured, and his productions were obtaining proper appreciation from a 

ublic, which is sometimes tardy, but seldom unjust in the long run. 

le left a young widow and children ; and, we believe, we are taking no 
unwarrantable liberty when we add, that he left them with that very in- 
sufficient provision, which is, alas! but too often the utmost legacy the 
man of genius and tenderness of heart has to bequeath to the objects of 
his dearest affections. His widow has collected a number of Tales, Es- 
says, and fugitive pieces, some of which have appeared in our periodicals, 
in two compact and really valuable volumes, rich in humour, pathos, and 
originality, both of thought and manner. They cannot be read without 
pleasure and moral advantage, and we trust they will be read at least by 
all who have a previous acquaintance with “ The Puritan’s Grave,” one 
of the most simple, touching, and beautiful narratives that have been pro- 
duced in our days, with an exquisite finish about it, and that homogene- 
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ousness which is the touchstone of true genius. For ourselves, we have 
read it through repeatedly, and each time with an increase of pleasure, 
and we feel confident we shall entitle ourselves to the thanks of those who 
may be induced by our brief notice to make an acquaintance with it and 
with the other works of the lamented author. e have seen a modest 
comparison drawn between Mr. Scargill and Oliver Goldsmith, and. in 
some respects the parallel bears well. Simplicity, pathos, and quiet 
humour, are the main characteristics of both ; and, without the slightest 
sigus of being a copyist or an imitator, the author of the essays before us 
reminds us of him of the “ Citizen of the World,” and the imperishable 
** Vicar of Wakefield.” We believe that his humour has been less gene- 
rally recognised than the beauty and truth of his pathetic scenes, but we 
think that the following specimen from the first volume of these tales 
and essays will place it in a most favourable light :— 


‘* Graviry. 

‘* Happiness is a great treasure, and why should not a man keep it to himself? 
W bat propriety, or what decency, is there in a man’s poking the pertness of his con- 
tented cheerfulness into the face of every one he meets? It is exceedingly vulgar, 
if an individual be ever so rich, that he should jingle his money in the sidibeds of 
all the world. Gravity can never be called impertinence ; it does not obtrude itself 
upon the attention, but it rather courts inobservation, and forms a species of personal 
retirement. It is a little sentry-box, in which a man shuts himself up, and keeps 
himself to himself. If an individual is laughing and grinning in society, you seem 
to be under the necessity of asking him what he is laughing at. If a man comes 
smiling into a room, and looking gaily and cheerfully around him, you are under a 
kind of necessity of taking some notice of him, He forcibly quarters himself upon 
your sympathy, and so far he is a troublesome fellow, and he is a disturbance to the 
train of your thoughts. Whereas a grave man is as good a companion as.a man fast 
asleep. He does not take your attention or thoughts away from yourself, You may 
speak to him if you like, but you are not compelled to it; you are quite at liberty, 
and Englishmen love liberty ; therefore they love gravity, aud cultivate it with much 
diligence, and most distinguished success, Moreover, every one loves the reputa- 
tion for wisdom : and how is it to be had, save and except by wise sayings or by 
wise looks? And which is the easiest, to look like a wise man, or to talk like a wise 
man? ‘The argument is in favour of looks, at least ten to one. We should approve 
gravity in others, for its convenience to ourselves; and we should cultivate it in 
ourselves, not only for its convenience to others, but for its accommodation to our- 
selves. It becomes a species of panoply, defending ourselves from attacks that 
might disturb or discompose us. Get into a Paddington coach, or Richmond stea- 
mer, without the armour of gravity, and ten to one some impertinent fellow will 
attack you with, ‘ Fine day, sir.’ But look grave, keep your lips properly com- 
pressed, as if they were not to be opened for a trifle, preserve the perpendicularity 
of the spine, cock up your nose, and turn up your eyes, or knit your brows, and 
look round about you as if you wondered how you came in such a vulgar conveyance, 
and then you may travel from Dan to Beersheba without a question. By the proper 
bearing and right management of your gravity, you hold the power of speech aud 
silence in your own keeping ; and if you choose to condescend to say, ‘ Fine day, 
sir,’ you enjoy the reputation of condescension. Gravity is like the shell of a live 
oyster, it may occasionally relax and gape a little for convenience, but if anything 
offensive comes near, it can forthwith close itself with most exquisite pertinacity ; 
and if need be, can pinch the fingers of the impertinent. Gravity is so complete an 
essential of the English character, that if a man be seen walking in the streets with 
a smile upon bis face, and the outward symptoms of gaiety in his looks, the odds 
are that he is a foreigner. But if he be an Englishman, it is more than ten to one 
he is half crazy. 

“* Now what is the cause of this gravity? Why are the English people so ex- 
ceedingly grave? What is the philosophy of the thing? says a Frenchman, Nay, 
monsieur, excuse us if you please ; the onus probandi lies with you. What is the 
philosophy of your vivacity? We are the rule, you are the exception, Explain, if 
vou please, your most unconscionable levity, the everlasting activity of your limbs, 
the ready relaxibilitv of your muscles, the courteous flexibility of your spine, the 
aspen-leaf motion of your tongue, and the hilarious crowing of your lungs. You do 
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not learn all this from anything in nature. The animals that live around you are all 
exceedingly grave.' There is no giggling in a pig-sty ; there are no shruggings of 
shoulders and gesticulations among your horned cattle ; your sheep are grave, your 
horses are grave, your asses are grave ; all as grave as any Englishmen. Look at 
your poultry, your geese, your chickens, and your turkeys ; all of them are perfectly 
serious and grave. You may talk about the lively song of the lark ; but look at the 
owl—there is gravity enough in that bird of wisdom to make up for the levity of a 
skyful of larks, Everything is in favour of gravity; we have the majority on our 
side ; cows, sheep, asses, horses, dogs, cats, pigs, ducks, geese, cum multis aliis, 
keep us in countenance. Besides, if we wish to give any account of our pre-emi- 
nent gravity, we might quote for illustration our insular situation, and our conse- 
quent familiarity with fisb,—they are the gravest of all animals, and the quietest 
withal, True, they now and then make a frolic leap out of the water; but then they 
are like an Englishman at a carnival—they are out of their element. What can be 
graver than a cod’s head and shoulders?) What are you laughing at, Monsieur?” 


Thus pleasantly and humanely, with a tincture both of Yorick and 
Montaigne, could trifle one who will never smile again. 





Contributions to Political Knowledge. Sketches of Popular Tumults ; 
Illustrative of the Evils of Social Ignorance. 


The plan of this cheap little work is excellent, and the book itself is 
written in the very best spirit, and in a plain, earnest, and convincing 
manner. The conviction is carried by soberly-related facts, rather than 
by argument and oratory, and the least informed intellect will under- 
stand and feel it. ‘The author or authors have taken the great divisions 
of “ Tumults of Religious Fanaticism,” “ Tumults of Political Ex- 
citement,” ‘“ Tumults arising in the Absence of a Settled Government, 
and at the Dissolution of the Body Politic,” and “ Tumults for rais- 
ing the Rate of Wages.” ‘The facts impartially collected under each 
head are of remarkable interest, and will even arrest the attention of 
those who read only for amusement. In nearly every instancé, it will be 
seen, that riot originates in mistaken ignorance rather than in malice or 
wickedness, and ends in a fatal injury to the rioters themselves. 

There is one paper, descriptive of the events of the year 1799 at Na- 
ples, and written by an eye-witness of the horrors committed, which is 
at once an important contribution to the history of those wonderful times, 
and a personal narrative of the deepest interest. The account of the 
dreadtut meurrections at Lyons, in the years 1831 and 1834, is also de- 
rived from an eye-witness, and is an historical document of great im- 
portance. 





A Selection from the Poems of his Majesty Louis the First, King of 


Bavaria, imitated in English Verse. By Grorce EvVERILL. 


His Majesty of Bavaria is rather an important addition to Horace 
Walpole’s catalogue of royal authors, and his enthusiastic encourage- 
ment of the arts, and other circumstances connecting him with the most 
classical region upon earth, render him a very interesting personage. 
The verses on Greece have, to us, a curious effect, coming as they do 
from one who is father to the new king of that country. With the ex- 
ception of two or three of a patriotic and German character, all the poems 
here selected have reference to classical subjects—to Italy, Greece, or 
the fine arts. Mr. Everill’s versions are not very poetical, but, now and 
then, there is a happy line. We were much btrdck with one describing 
the present inhabitants of the eternal city. 


“ Stranger than strangers, Romans live in Rome.” 
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‘The sentiments contained in the following verses have been often ima- 
gined for them by subjects, but we are not aware of their having been 
ever before published in rhyme, by a read king himself. 

“THE FATE OF A KING, 
‘‘ Surrounded by the court's restraint, 
Life’s pleasures are but weak and faint, 
An idol mere of stone : 
Enthron’d within a palace walls, 
Nought on a king but sadness falls, 
He ever is alone. 
That which the poorest can obtain, 
He on his throne can never gain, — 
Unbought, sincere applause : 
lie slow and carefully must walk, 
As on a stage must act and talk, 
By artificial laws. 
Each thing is measur’d, and is weigh’d, 
k’en to forget he oft is made, 
That he a man is born; 
Reserv’d and cold he e’er must be, 
Each joy and friendship he must flee, 
Exalted and forlorn. 
Wherever may his glances rest, 
Slander will sure the thing infest, 
Howe’er so pure ; its form 
‘Twill change, as Envy’s will inclines, 
So heav’n itself no longer shines, 
When darkened by the storm,” 


There is, perhaps, more truth than poetry in this melancholy avowal. 


Summary of Works that we have received, of which we have no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


The History of Chesterfield ; with Engravings and Descriptive Accounts 
of Chatsworth, Hardwicke, Sc.—This work is in the course of publication, 
in parts, at Chesterfield, where it is also printed, by the intelligent and 
enterprising Mr. Thomas Ford. It is cheap and well got up, and likely, 
we should think, to be popular in the neighbourhood. it is founded upon 
a work published some years ago, by the Rev. George Hall, former] 
Curate of Chesterfield, but now Vicar of Tenbury, Rector of Rochford, 
and Chaplain to Lord Brougham. The editor or conductor, (as he mo- 
destly calls himself,) has made many additions of considerable local in- 
terest. 

Two. Lectures on Lithotrity and the Bi-Lateral Operation, delivered in 
London, Birmingham, Bath, and Bristol. By Epwin Lee, Ese., M.R.C.S, 
&c.—We have already had occasion to give our humble meed of praise to 
some of Mr. Lee's ingenious and useful productions. The present, which 
relates to one of the most wonderful of modern discoveries and operations 
in surgery, seems entitled to particular attention. At the end of the 
second lecture a most consoling hope is held out that the frequency of 
operations for the stone will, hereafter, be much diminished by the use of 
chemical agents and certain mineral waters. M. Chevalier, an eminent 
French chemist, has been engaged on this subject, success in which will 
make him the benefactor of mankind. ‘ M, Chevalier’s experiments,” 


says Mr. Lee, “ tend to demonstrate that calculi of all kinds are more or 
less soluble, according to their composition, in certain fluids, especially 
some alkaline mineral waters, as those of Vichy ; and he adduces numer- 
ous cases to prove that persons with stone have been cured by these 
waters, and by compositions of an analogous nature.” 
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Money and its vicissitudes in Value, as they affect National Industry 
and Pecuniary Contracts ; with a Postscript on Joint-Stock Banks. By 
the Author of the “ Rationale of Political Representation,” “ A Critical 
Dissertation on Value,” &c.—This is a sensibly written essay, on a most 
difficult and complicated part of political science, the want of some fixed 
principles on which, throws, every now and then, the whole of this great 
commercial country into consternation and difficulties. The little vo- 
lume is well-timed. Where such a variety of views prevails, we have 
not the presumption to say that the author is always right, but his re- 
marks seem to us, invariably, to merit attention. His arguments are 
presented in easy, familiar language: this is as it should be, for the sub- 
ject itself is difficult enough, in all conscience. He advocates a paper 
currency, “‘subject to repression from without,” and ‘“ placed under 
such a system of management as will prevent any excess in quantity 
from being issued.” Reste d savoir, how any such system can be formed. 

An Introduction to Medical Botany, &c. &c. By Tuomas Castix, M.D., 
F.L.S.—As we have noticed it on a former occasion, we have only to say, 
at present, that this is the rurep edition of a valuable elementary work, 
affording an easy introduction to those points which are essential in the 
study of medical plants. 

1. The Accidence of the French Grammar. 2. Le T'raducteur.— Both 
these works are by M. Merlet, teacher of the French language at the 
University of London, and both seem well adapted to the purpose of 
facilitating the acquisition of an indispensable language. ‘The care be- 
stowed in the “ Traducteur” on the peculiarities of French idiom and 
terms of expression, is entitled to much praise. The many easy, excel- 
lent works we now have, make us hate more and more those lumpish, 
inaccurate bores of books in which it was our fate to study French in the 
olden time. 

The English Martyrology. Abridged from Foxe. By Cuanporty-E11- 
ZABETH As an abridgment, this work is exceedingly well done, the 
main facts of the voluminous original being selected, and the whole ex- 
pressed in condensed, yet not meagre language. As to the propriety, or 
(as the editors urge) the necessity of producing and multiplying such 
works at the present moment, we have our doubts ; but, of course, others 
are entitled to the same liberty of opinion. Not long ago we read a 
Catholie account of the martyrs of the church of Rome under Elizabeth. 
We may withhold the name martyr from those unfortunate individuals 
who suffered for adhering to their religion, (the political conspirators 
form another class,) but we cannot deny that they were foully murdered ; 
and that intolerance, when coupled with absolute power, was almost as 
likely to commit atrocities in one religion as the other. We use the past 
tense, being convinced that there is not a country in Europe (no, not the 
most Catholic!) in which priests dare send a man to the stake for his be- 
lief or faith alone. 

The Oakleigh Shooting Code. By Tuomas Oak eten, Esq. With nu- 
merous Explanatory and other Notes. Edited by the Author of ‘ Nights 
at Oakleigh Old Manor Hall.”—This is the second edition of a work indis- 
pensable to all sportsmen. The short introduction is so well done that 
we wish there were more of it. The chapter on the training and proper 
treatment of dogs is admirable. It is wonderful what philosophy goes to 
the breaking-in of a pointer pup! 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell.—Messrs. Oliver and Boyd 
have here given us an amazingly cheap, elegant, and compact edition of 
one of the most classical of our living bards—the “ Pleasures of Hope, 
“ Gertrude of Wyoming,” “ Theodoric,” “ O'Connor's Daughter,” “ Lo- 
chiel’s Warning,” “ The Battle of the Baltic,” “The Mariners of Eng- 
land,” ‘ Hohenlinden,” with the other immortal lyrics—all in one pocket 
volume, and all for five shillings ! 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Swainson’s Natural History of Birds, Vol. LI., forming Vol. XCII. of Lardner's 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, feap. 6s. 

Stark’s Picture of Edinburgh, containing a Description of the City and its Envi- 
rons. imo, 8s. 

Prayers (used at a sean By J. Richards. 18mo, 1s. 

A Guide through the Town of Shrewsbury. 8vo. 4s. 

Bosworth’s Scandinavian Literature. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Bosworth’s Origin of the Germanic and Scandinavian Languages, Nations, &c. 
royal 8vo. 20s. 

Bell's New Testament, Rhetoricaily Punctuated. Part 1. 12mo. 7s. 

W. F. Moutgomery on the Signs of Pregnancy. 8vo. 18s. 

Fairholme’s Geology of the Mosaic Deluge. 8vo. 16s. 

Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan. By Miss E. Roberts, Second Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

Notes on Indian Affairs. By the Honourable F. 1. Shore, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Cochrane’s Wanderings in Greece. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 

Mitford's Country Stories. post. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Khind’s Elements of Geology. 12mo. 3s. 

Illustrations of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai. By F. Arundale. 4to. 25s. 

Hill’s Emigrant's Introduction to the American Colonies. 12mo, 5s. 

Cherubini s Course of Counterpoint and Fugue. ‘Translated by J. A. Hamilton. 
2 vols, 8vo. 42s. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Hawkes. post 8vo. 10s. 

Memoir of the late Rev. William Carey, D.D. By Eustace Carey. Second Edi- 
tion, fep. 7s. 6d. 

Sketches of Popular Tumults. 12mo. 7s. 

A Sermon, by the Rev. Sydney Smith, on the Duties of the Queen. 8vo. 1s. 

New South Wales ; its Preneut State and Future Prospects. By J. Macartbur. 
8s. 

Walker’s Ancient Geography, with Notes. 18mo. 4s. 

Travels in Circassia, Krim ‘lartary, &c. By E. Spencer. @ vols. Svo. 11. 115. 6d. 

Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany, Vol. II. (completing the work.) 8vo. coloured. 1. 5s. ; 
plain, 16s. 

Views of the Architecture of the Heavens. By P. J.P. Nichol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Frederick C, Skey on Ulcers and Granulating Wounds, 8vo. 5s. 

The Cry of the Poor, a Poem. Post 8vo. sewed. 2s. 

The Poetical Works of Lewis Glyn Cothe, a Welsh Bard, Partl. 8vo. 8s. 

Banks’ Dormant and Extinct Baronage, Vol. 1V. 4to. 31. 3s,; Ditto, large paper, 
dl. Ds. 

The Cottage Preacher. By 8. Henderson, 18mo. 2s. Gd. 

Guide along the Danube. By R.T. Claridge. 12mo. 8s. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mrs. Thompson’s new novel, “ Tne Lapy Avnanetra,” is to appear very 
shortly. 

A Second Edition of Miss Martineau’s “ Socisty 1n America” has just been 
published, a proof of the avidity with which the work has been every-where re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Raper has nearly ready for the Press his very valuable work on Nautical As- 
tronomy, on which he Oo been so long engaged, 

The Hon. and Rev. Charles Bathurst, LL.D., late Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, has in the press ** Notes on Nets, and other Matters.” 

An Introduction to Medical Botany, Third edition, by Dr. Castle. Also, 

A Translation of the Pharmacopeia Londinensis, with Notes, by the same Author. 

The Life, Journals, and Correspondence of the late William Wilberforce, by 
his Sons. 

The Life of Lord Howe, with Letters from George I1L., George LV., and the late 
King. 
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THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We are not as yet enabled to give a very cheering account of the state of 
trade, though it is some consolation to state that we believe the worst 
has passed. Our advices from America evidently convey this impression, 
and this will, we hope, produce a beneficial effect in our manutacturing 
districts. The general mourning and the elections must of course pre- 
sent a temporary check, but these will be but of short duration, and we 
confidently look forward to an improvement in affairs generally, of which 
the prospect of an abundant harvest appears to afford us a pleasing indi- 
cation. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Wednesday, 26th of July. 


ENGLISH STUCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Bank Stock 210 quarter.—Three per Cent. 
Consols, 91 three-quarters. —Three per Cent., 
Reduced, 92 quarter.—Three and a Half per 
Cent., Reduced, 99 seven-ecighths.— Exchequer 


Portuguese New, Five per Cent. for Account, 
41 three quarters.— Dutch, Two and a Half per 
Cent., 52 seven-eighths.—Spanish Bonds, Ac- 
tive, 20 three quarters.—Spanish, Passive, 5 


Bills, 50s. p.—India Bonds, 50s. p. quarter, 


Money Market Rerort.—The transactions in the English funds have possessed 
no sort of importance to-day, (July 26,) but the Consul Market is in a very slight 
degree firmer, and Exchequer Bills have experienced a trifling advance. In this 
state of non-employment for money, capitalists are compelled, to a certain extent, 
to invest in them ; but they do so unwillingly, on account of the inducement the high 
premium naturally holds out to the Treasury to effect a reduction at the rate of in- 
terest paid upon them. Consuls left off at 913 for money, and 91} to } for the 





August account; Exchequer Bills at 48s. to 50s. premium. 
In the foreign market no incident worth notice occurred. The concluding quota- 
tions of the stock principally dealt in were—Spanish Active, 20} to 3; Portuguese 


2 


5 per Cents., 41] to 41}; 3 per Cents., 26 to }; Dutch 24 per Cents. 523 to 7. 


BANKRUPTS, 


oy 


FROM JUNE 27, 1837, TO syuLY 21, 1857, INCLUSIVE. 


June 27.—R. Ellingworth, York, bookseller. 

-W. Law, Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, 
merchant.—E. Pope, March, Cambridgeshire, 
draper.—H. L. Orton, Box, Wiltshire, and E, 
Paxton, Long Ashton, Somersetshire, builders. 
—W. Hethwell and W. Smith, Ellaud Edge, 
Yorkshire, card makers.—W. Scott, Poole, 
timber merchant.—D. Tuck, Poole, builder — 
W.. Bridger, Petworth, Sussex, grocer.—A. W. 
Collard, Liverpool, merchant.— I. Munday, 
Gosport, baker.—J. Gerrard, Marsden, York- 
shire, cotton spinner.—T. Weaver, Birming- 
ham, bailder.—C. Lebas, Birmingham, engra- 
ver.—T. Partridge, jun. Aston, Warwickshire, 
maltster.—J. Warren, Melbourne, Derbyshire, 
grocer, 

June 30.—R. C. Sheppard, Great Scotland 
Yard, Westminster, woollen draper.—T. Halls, 
Bell Yard, Gracechurch Street, victualler.— 
J. Kidd, Brownlow Street, Drury Lane, coach 
currier.—H. Field and J. Crane, Bush Lane, 
Cannon Street, varnish makers. — E. Flower, 
Greek Street, Soho, manufacturing goldsmith. 
~N. J. Constatt and M. Dyte, Bury Street, 
St. Mary Axe, apothecaries.—W. and W. T. 
Jesse, Bourton, Dorsetshire, tick manufacturers, 

-R. Chiesman, Leeds, joiner.—J. Kemp, Bir- 
mingham, gon-maker.—A. Farries, Preston, 
Lancashire, provision dealer-—J. Tunnicliffe, 
Shelton, Stattordshire, retail brewer. -J. Hill, 
Shifford’s Grange, Staffordshire, miller. 

July 4.—D. Beckham, Green Harbour Coart, 
Old Bailey, stereotype founder.—T. Smith, sen. 
Brighton, plamber.—G. Bryant, Winterbourne, 
Glovcestershire, maltster —J. Rowling, Leeds, 
stoft dyer. — W. Audley, Newcastle-under 
Tyme, cabinet maker.— J. Chiesinan, Leeds, 


victualler.—J. Dury, Kidderminster, grocers. 
—C. Ashwin, Redditch, Worcestershire, linen 
draper.—J. Howell aad J. W. Hentig, jun. 
Gloucester, merchants.—H. Kilshaw, Edeu- 
field, Lancashire, cotton spinner.—J. Starling, 
Warminster, Wiltshire, hatter.—J. Henry, 
Helston, Cornwall, grocer.—J. Oulton, Ashton- 
under-Line, corn dealer.—S. Clough, Leeds, 
timber merchant.—R. Day, Melcombe Regis, 
Dorsetshire, grocer. 

July 7.—G. B. Phillipson, Hertford Street, 
May Fair, chemist.—D. and J. Down, High 
Holborn, hatters.—T. Don, Lower James 
Street, Golden Square, baker.—W. Hayward 
and C. Hellier, Long Acre, carriage builders. — 
W. Jones, Manchester Street, Marylebone, 
chemist.—J. Wright, jon., Stockport, Che- 
shire, currier.—J. Lownsborough, J. R. Lee, 
and T. Williams, Liverpool, silk mercers,— 
M. Schofield, Tharstons, Yorkshire, clothier. 
—J. Butterworth, Ridge, Yorkshire, merchant. 
—W. May, Manchester, innkeeper.—J. Bal- 
som, Newton Abbott, Devonshire, cabinet 
maker.—F. Flace, Leeds, tinner.—E. Bow- 
dige, Cheltenham, dealer,— E. J. Hughes, 
Bengal Street, Manchester, coal merchant.— 
J. Starling, Warminster, hatter.—W. Filam, 
Ashborne, Derbyshire, tobacco manufacturer. 
—J. Mapp, Birmingham, timber merchant,— 
J. Tims, Warwick, brickiayer. 

July 11.—P. Fish, Liste Street, Leicester 
Square, boot and shoe manufacturer,--W. 
Austin, Abchorch Lane, tavern keeper.—J. 
Rose, Bow Lane, auctioncer.—W. Eflam, 
jun., Birmingham, patent cock foonder.—J. 


‘Williams, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, ¢a- 


binet maker.—-R. and A. Andrew, Ashton- 
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under- Line, cotton spinvers.—W. and G. Smith, 
Manchester, millwrights.—T. B. Milnes and 

Cowen, Nottingham, ironfounders.—W. 
and 5. Mear, Norwich, carpenters.—T. Lock- 
ett, Manchester, engraver.—-T, Preston, Man- 
chester, draper.—J. Swinburn, Liverpool, ca 
binet maker.—J. Coombe, Exeter, ironmon- 
ger.—W. Elliott, Northempton, carpenter.— 
J. Owen, Anglesea, Wales, draper.--T. Bru- 
ford, Bristol, coach builder.—J. Russell, Lug- 
wardine, Herefordshire, miller. 

July 14.—H, Upward, Great St. Helen’s, 
wine merchant.—E. Waterfield, Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire, dealer.—W. Carver, Horsforth, 
Yorkshire, grocer.—T. Holland, Birmingham, 
iron tube manutactarer,—J. Hardman, Kears- 
ley, Lancashire, shopkeeper.—G,. and W. Ha- 
worth, Manchester, calico printers. —W. and 
R. Pilgrim, Nottingham, drapers.—W. Dick- 
inson and T. Throp, Blackburn, Lancashire, 
iron founders.—G. Ssher, Manchester, baker. 
—J. Arrowsmith, Birmingham, japanner.—H. 
Beverly, Manchester, horse dealer.—T. Min- 
shail, Worthing, Sussex, broker.—D. Morgan, 
Jun., Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, draper. 

July 18.—G. Wagner, Southampton Street, 
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Strand, linen draper.~3, M. Schaap and J. 
Duankaerts, George Street, Minories, merchants. 
—W. Rose, Dover Street, Piccadilly, hotel 
keeper. —W. Calvert, Worthing, Sussex, wool. 
len draper.—J, Carter, Rambridge, Hamp- 
shire, tanner.—S. Porter, Chester, attorney -at- 


law.—R. Jones, Jan. Newtown, Montgomery 


shire, draper.—G. Irvine, New Shoreham, 
Sussex, timber merchant.—T, Tabberer, Bir- 
mingham, cheesemonger.—S. P. Lewis, Dark 
Gate, Caermarthenshire, draper.—J. Barasley, 


Wolverhampton, builder. — 


Wood, Man- 


chester, boiler maker.—S. Brown, Cambridge, 


butcher.—J. W. Gough, Dursley, Glouceste: 


shire, stationcr.—J, Fisher, Manchester, calico- 


printers. 
July 21.—J. Harris, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


bookseller. —G. Fi her, Bradford, Yorkshire 


linen draper.—M. and C. Macheil, Fountain 
Stairs, wongypees. es | potters,—E. Maclean, 


Cheltenhain, genera 


dealer.—T. and R. Hateh, 


Eccleston, Lancaster, calico printers, — 8. 


Hardwick, Birmingham, builder.—J. B. Wit 


liams, Regent Street, stationer.--J. Johnston, 


Shettield, builder. 
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Kept at Edmonton, Latitade 51° 37’ 32” N.  Longitnde 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in th 


shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. 


The extreme cold of the night is 
The daily range 


of the Barometer is known trom observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations, The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 


the morning till the same time in the evening. 


Range) Range Prevailing _ 
1837. of of Winds. Inches 


Ther.| Barom. 








~ 


23 77-41 30,25-30,23| 
24 80-39 30,17-30.08 
25 79-41 30,04 Stat. 
26 71-46 30,15-30,10 
27 68-36 30,14-30,12 
28 71-32 30,11 Stat. 
29 77-32 20,07-30,03 
30 75-48 30,17-30,03 


. . . 
pe bebe fe pe bs 


-_ 
r- 


1 67-35 30,24 Stat. 
© 75-30 30,22 30,17 
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Fees 


3 75-36 30,16 30,08 

4 74-41 30,07 Stat.) N. b. W. 
5 74-40 30,09-30,05 N.W. 
6 74-49 30,09-30,05 N.E. 
7 73-42 30,13 Stat. N.E. 
8 70-45 30,19-30,08 N.E. 
9 66 37 30,08-30,00} E.b. N 
10 74-35 29,93-29,89 N.E. 
Al 73.37 29,90 Stat. N.E 


12 65-46 29,90-29,85 N.E. & 5S.E. 


13, 73-39 20,78-20,75 s.W 

14 75-47 (20,76 20 72 S.W. 

15 74.47 29,51 Stat. 5.W ' 03 
16. 67-4) (29,93-29,86 W.b. S. 4 
17. 73-40 '20,93-29,90 s.W. 075 
18 69-47 (20,82-20,77 S.W. ,l 
19 74-47 20,77-20,74 s.W. 

20 6746 29,54 :29,78 N.W. 

21 69-42 20,08-29,02 oo 075 


22 79-40 oo Stat. 


’ 
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Prevailing Weather. 


Generally clear. 
Generally clear. 
Generally clear, 
Generally clear, 
Generally clear, 
Generally clear, except the morning. 
Generally clear, 
Generally clear, 


Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 

Generally clear. 

Generally clear, exeept the evening. 

Generally clear. 

Morn. clear, otherwise cloady, rain in aftern, and 
Evening clear, otherwise cloudy, [evening. 
Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
Generally clear, 

Generally clear. 

Generally clear, 

Generally clear. 

Evening clear, otherwise clondy. 

Generally cloudy. {in afternoon 
Gen, clear, rain at times, thunder aod lightoiny 
Gen. eloudy, rain at times, thuader in the even. 
Gen. clear, thunder and lightning, rain in afterp 
Generally clear, except the evening with rain. 
Cloudy, rain very heavily during the morning. 
Generally clear. 

Generally clear, rain very heavily in the aftern, 
Generally clear. 

Generally elear. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


J. P. Blake, of Litthe Queen Street, in the parish of St. Giles in the Fields, Mid- 
dlesex, Engraver, for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for bulling, 
cleansing, preparing, or dressing paddy or rough rice, hulling, dressing, and pre- 
paring oats, and such other grain; part or parts of which are applicable to other 
purposes, Communicated by a forei igner residing abroad, May 30th, 6 months. 

J. Woollams, of Wells, Somersetshire, Gentleman, for certain improved means of 
obtaining power and motion from known sources, May 30th, 6 months. 

F. W, ~Gerish, of East Road, City Road, Middlesex, Smith and Ironmonger, for 
improvements in the apparatus for closing doors, gates, and shutters. May : 350th, 
6 months. 

R. O. Millet, of Penpoll’s Hayle, Cornwall, Gentleman, for improvements in in- 
struments for extracting teeth. June ist, 6 months. 

KE, S. Swaine, formerly of Bucklersbury, in the city of London, but now of Leeds, 
Yorkshire, his executors, administrators, and assigns, for a method of producing 
and preserving artificial mineral waters, and for machinery to effect the same, for the 
further term of seven years, to be computed from the Oth day of October, 1837, in 
yess of the report of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. June 6th. 

. Daniell, of Limpley Stoke, Wiltshire, Gentleman, for certain improvements 
applicable to stone masonry. June 6th, 6 months. 

M. Berry, of Chancery Lane, in the parish of Saint Andrew, Holborn, Middle- 
sex, Mechunical Draftsman, for certain improvements in cbtaining motive power 
for propelling or working machinery. Communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad. June 6th, 6 months. 

J, Kirkham, of Aldenham Terrace, Saint Pancras Road, Middlesex, Fuagineer, 
for an improved mode of removing the carbonaceous incrustation from the internal 
surfaces of retorts employed in the process of distilling coal for generating gus. 
June 8th, 6 months. 

iG Bodmer, of Bolton- le-Moors, Lancashire, Civil Engineer, for certain im- 
provements in machinery for spinning and doubling cotton, wool, silk, flax, and 
other fibrous materials. June 12th, 6 months. 

G. Woone, of Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, Middlesex, Gentleman, for an im- 
proved method of ferming plates with raised surfaces thereon for printing impres- 
sions on different substances. June 12th, 6 months. 

W. F. Cooke, of Breed’s Place, Hastings, Sussex, Esquire, and C, Wheatstune, 
of Conduit Street, Hanover Square, Middlesex, Esquire, for improvements in giving 
signals and sounding alarums at distant places by means of electric currents trans- 
mitted through metallic circuits. June 12th, 6 months. 

R. Roe, of Everton, near Bawtry, Yorkshire, Gentleman, for certain improve- 
ments in machinery or apparatus for making bricks, tiles, and other articles mace 
from earthy materials. June 17th, 6 months. 

J. L.C. Thomas of Covent Garden, Middlesex, Esquire, for an improvement ap= 
plicable to steam-engines and steam-generators, having for its object economy of 
fuel. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, June 17th, 6 months. 

W. Nicholson, of Manchester, Lancashire, Engineer, for certain improvements in 
the construction and arrangement of preparation and spinning machinery. Com- 
municated by a foreigner residing abroad. June 17th, 6 months. 

p Buckingham, o! Great Randolph Street, Camden Town, Middlesex, Civil Fn- 
gineer, for certain improved combinations of machinery to be applied as mechanical 
agents in a great variety of a gy in which toothed gear and other mechanism 
have been heretofore employed. June 17th, 6 months. 

T. J. Nash, of John Street, Downshire Hill, in the parish of Hampstead, Mid- 
dlesex, Letter Maker, and J. Ross, of Wyld Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Middie- 
sex, Brass Worker, for a method of manufacturing in metals, wood, and other sub- 
stances and materiuls, letters, figures, and other devices having a flat surface, ar ; 
senting by the aid of colours the appearance of projections and ¢ tomed letters, figure: 
and other devices made from the same materials, without seam or joint. June ith. 
2 months. 

W. Yetts, of Yarmouth, Norfolk, Merchant, for an improved mode of caulking 
ships and other vessels. June 19th, 2 months. 
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Hevuse or Lorps, June 12.—The Commons’ reasons for disagreeing from some of 


their Lordships’ amendments to the Municipal Act Amendmeut Lill were commu- 
nicated.—On the motion of the Earl of Devon, a select committee was appointed to 
inquire into the laws which regulate the carriage of passengers for hire upon the 
river Thames.—I he London and Birmingham Railway Act Amendment Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

June 15.—Lord Brougham postponed the Education Bill till Tuesday next. 

June 15.—On the motion of the Earl of Lichfield, the Post-otlice Dills were se- 
verally read a second time, after some discussion. 

June 16,—On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the Commons’ amendments to 
their Lordships’ amendments’ of the Municipal Corporations (Pngland) Act Amend- 
ment Bill were taken into consideration ; and it was moved that those of the Com- 
mons be adopted. Two of the Commons’ alterations were rejected on divisions ; 
the others were agreed to. A committee was ap pointe «l to draw up reasons for thei 
Lordships adhering, in the two instances, to their original amendments.— Adjourned. 

June 19. —Some bills were advance e “il u stave, wi nd the llouse au lion irned, 

June 20 and 21,.—The House was principally occupied in taking the votes. 

June 22.—Lord Melbourne presented an address from Her Majesty on the death 
of the late king, of whose memory his lords hip spoke in high terms, followed by the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord B rough: am, and others. 

June 23.—The Queen’s message relative to the state of public business was con- 
sidered, and their Lordships adjourned to Monday next. 

June 26.—Nothing of importance, 

June 27,—The Registration and Marriages Bill was reported with amendments. 
—The reasons of their Lordships for insisting on amendments made by them in the 
Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill were delivered to the managers for 
the Commons at a conference.—Earl Stanhope presented a petition from the West 
Riding of Yorkshire against the New Poor Law. 

June 28.—The Post Office Bills were severally read a third time and passed.— 
The Lord Steward presented her Majesty’s answer to their | nererer vddress re- 
lative to public business.—Several Bills were then forwarded a stag 

June 29 —The Marriages and Registration Act Amendment Bill was read a third 
time and passed.—The Post Office Management Bill was read a third time and 
passed, with an amendment, moved by Lord Lynadhurst.—The Marquis of Clonri- 
carde put a question to ministers as to the particular measures they intended to pro- 
ceed with.—Lord Melbourne stated that he could see no good reason for postponing 
the [rish Municipal Corporation Bill, but as their Lordships had determined not to 
proceed with it all two other Bills were before them, and as it would be impossible 
to pass these [ills this session, he was obliged also to postpone the Lrish Municipal 
Corporation Bill.—Whe Lord Chancellor brought in a Dill for the purpose of mak- 
ing provision in case of the demise of the Crown in the absence of the heir presump- 
tive, which he proposed should be read a second time on Mondav next, 

June 30.—The Common Law Courts Bill was read a second time, and the amend- 
ments indicated by Lord Langdale to be proposed in committee. 

July 5.—The royal assent was given to several public and private bills, and the 
Foreign Officers Bill was read a third time and passed.—A question was then put by 
the Earl of Wicklow to the Earl of Mulgrave, involving something like an accusation 
against his government, and concluded with moving for the circular of the 5th of May 
last by the Attorney-General to the magistrates at quarter sessions.—The Earl of 
Mulgrave replied, and Lord Wicklow afterwards withdrew bis motion, as the returns 
had been customarily made for the last twenty years.— The Lord Chancellor moved 
the second reading of the bill to provide for the conducting the government, in case 
of the demise of the crown, during the absence of the heir presumptive. 

July 4.—Lord Denman moved the second readi ng of the Forgery Bill, the Robbery 
and Stealing from the Person Bill, the Burning and Destroying of Ships and Houses 
Bull, the Transportation for Life Bill, the Burglary Bull, the Piracy Bill, and the Offen- 
ces against the Person Bill,— Lord L yndhurst objected to scattering the subject over 
so many disjointed bills, and observed that in legislating upon subje cts of this kind it 
was essenti: illy necessary to consider the whole sc ope of the subject in one view, in 
order to adjust a proper scale of crime and punishment. The noble and learned 
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lord, however, thought that, even in the present stage of the session, these bills 
ought, if possible, to be p: assed, and he entirely concurred in the prince iple on which 
they were framed.—Lord Brougham ex) ilained: why separate bills had been brought 
in for these offénces, ** Jt was deemed more convenient to keep these bills separate, 
in order that the opinion of parliament might be separately directed to them.”— Lord 
Wy nford thought * that a man meditating such anatrocious and cowardly act as that 
of destroying the produce of the soil, so important to the existence of man, at a dis- 
tance, perhaps, from all human babitation and protection, would not be deterred by 
a slighter punishment than death.’—Lord Denman expressed himself agreably 
surprised to find that his noble and learned friends on both sides of the house were 
not inclined to oppose these bills.”’ 

July 5. —Lord Brougham moved the second reading of a bill pli wing individuals 
who might take degrees at Durham College and the London University on the foot- 
ing of those who take degrees at Oxford ‘aad Cambridge, with regard to practising 
as attorneys and solicitors.—Lord Abinger assented to the principle of the bill. 

July 6.—The Bridlington Harbour Bill was read athird time, on a division; 
contents, 45; non-contents, 35.—Lord Durham opposed the Bill. —The several 
bills on the orders were forwarded a stage.— Lord Wynford gave notice that he will 
next session lay on the table a bill to amend the new Poor-Law Act.—The Common- 
Lew-Courts Bill and the Coroners’ Expenses Bill were read athird time and passed ; 
and the Lords Justices Bill was reported with amendments. 

July 7.—Several bills were forwarded a stage, and others brought up from the 
Commons, after which the House adjourned at pleasure. It resumed at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, when several petitions were presented, and bills forwarded a stage. 
— The County Treasurers’ (Ireland) Bill was afterwards read a second time, and the 
report of the Tithe Commutation Act Amendment Bill was brought up and agreed 
to.—Lord Radnor moved the second reading of the Electors’ ( Registration) Bill,— 
Lord Redesdale moved, as an amendment, that it be read a second time that day 
three months. The amendment was carried by a majority of 67 to 54, and the bill 
was consequently lost.—The Lords Justices Bill was then passed 

July 10.—A conversation of some interest took place on the subject of the Poor 
Laws.—The second reading of the Reform of Parliament (Ireland) Bill having 
been moved by Lord Duncannon, Lord Redesdale made a furious attack upon cer- 
tain clauses of the bill, which Lord Duncannon afterwards explained to have been 
left in it by mistake.—The bill was thrown out by a majority of 7 74 to 56.—The Bills 
relative to the Criminal Law went through committee, with amendments proposed 
by Lord Lyndhurst. 

July 11.—Lord Lansdowne communicated the following answer from her Ma- 
jesty the Queen Dow ager to their Lordship’s address of condolence :— 

“ My Lords,—I thank you most sincerely for your message of condolence, and 
for the deep sympathy you have expresse din the afflicting loss 1 have sustained, 
It will be my anxious study to continue to merit the respect and affection of the 
British nation, and I thank you for this touching mark of your affection for the widow 
of your late most excellent sovereign. 

The address was ordered to be entered on the minutes.—The Punishment of Death 
Bill went through committee, was reported with amendments, and ordered to be read 
athird time on Thursday.—Lord Lyndhurst asked what government proposed doing 
with the Imprisonment for Debt Bill?’ —Tie Lord Chancellor observed that he was 
most anxious about this Bill, which the pressure of public business had alone kept 
back. He would take an opportunity, however, at the earliest period of the next 
session to call their Lordsbip’s attention to the subject.—The House was occupied 
for a considerable time with a discussion that arose on a motion of Lord Westmeath, 
‘for the production of the correspondence between the office of Chief Secretary of 
Ireland and the Marquis of Westmeath, relative to the removal of Sir Richard 
Nagle, Bart., from the Lieutenancy of the county of W rag aE and his re-ap- 
pointment thereto ; also of the correspondence (if any) with the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland and the Marquis of Westmeath, relative to Sir R. Nagle’s removal and re- 
storation to the commission of the peace for the county of Westmeath, and to the 
ap pointment of Shiel, Esq., to the commission of the peace for the said 
county.”—Several Noble Lords spoke upon the question, and ultimately Lord West- 
meath’s motion was agreed to.—The Lord Chancellor moved that the House agree 
with the Commons’? amendments to the Municipal Corporations Act Amendment 
Pill, which was negatived without a division, and a committee was appointed to 
draw up reasons for dissenting from the Commons’ amendments. 
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July 12.—The Royal Assent was given by commission to upwards of 40 Bills, 
public and private, Several Bills were advanced a stage, among others the Criminal 
Courts Bill went through a committee. 

July 13,—After several Bills had been read a third time and passed, Viscount 
Duncannon moved the second reading of the Parliamentary Electors’ Bill.—Lord 
Redesdale moved, as an amendment, that the Bill in question should be read a second 
time that day three months. —On a division the numbers were—For the second read- 
ing, 55; aguinst it, 66. The Bill was consequently lost. 

July 14.—The following Bills were read a third time and passed :—The Cruelty to 
Animals (Irel: ind) Bill, the Masters and Workmen Bill, the East India Postage Bill, 
and the Beetroot Sugar Bill; and several others were committed.—The Duke of 
Sussex presented a petition from the members of the Society of Friends in Lreland, 
praying the Legislature to withdraw from the criminal code of the country the pu- 
nishment of de ath, which was ultimately withdrawn on account of its informality,— 
The Forgery Bill, the Robbery ee Ste aling from the Person Bill, Offences against 
the Person Bill, Burglary Bill, Burning and Destroying Bill, Transportation for Lite 
Bill, and Piracy Bill, were read a third time, with ‘amendmer. ts, and passed.—-After 
other incidental business, the presentation of some petitions, and the third reading 
of the Central Criminal Courts Bill, the Lords adjourned, 

July 17.—The announcement that our interesting young Queen would this day 
prorogue Parliament in persen created an unwonted degree of excitement amidst all 
classes of the population, At twenty minutes to three o'clock her Majesty, pre- 
ceded by the heralds and lords in waiting, and attended by all the great oflicers of 
state,—the Lord Chancellor carrying the ¢ ap of maintenance, the Duke of Somerset 
bearing the crown upon a cushion, and Lord Melbourne holding the sword Of state 
—entered the House, Her Majesty was splendidly attired, and ascended the throne 
with a firm and composed step. Sir Augustus Clifford, the usher of the black rod, 


was then directed to summon the Commons, and in a few minutes the members of 


that House, headed by the Speaker, appeared below the bar, After a short pause, 
the Speaker addressed to her Majesty the customary assurances of the duty and al- 
fection of the Commons, and entered into a brief summary of the business trans- 
acted by the House during the session. ‘The right hon. gentleman concluding by 
submitting a Bill for the royal assent. This was accordingly given to that and 
various other Bills. Hler M: ajesty then read, in a clear and unfaltering nts and 
with an unequalled sweetness of voice, the following most gracious speech : 


‘““ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“¢ T have been anxious to seize the first oy pportunity of meeting you, in order that 


I might repeat in person my cordial thi inks for your condolenc: e upon the death of 


his late Majesty, and for the e x pressions of attachment and affection with which 
you congratul, ited me upon my accession to the throne, 1 am very desirous of re- 
newing the assurance of my determipation to maintain the Protestant religion, as 
established by law ; to secure to all the free exercise of the rights of conscience ; to 
protect the liberties and to promote the wellare of all classes of the community, 
* T rejoice that, in asce nding the throne, I find the country in amity with ‘all fo- 
reign powers; and while [ faithfully perform the engagements of the Crown, and 
carefully watch over the interests of my subjects, it shall be the constant object of 
mv solicitude to maintain the blessings of peace. 


« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“] thank you for the liberal supplies which you have granted for the public ser- 
vice of the year, as w ell as for the prov ision which you have made to meet the pay- 
ments usually chargeable upon the civil list. 

‘«] will give directions that the public expenditure, in all its branches, be ad- 
ministered with the strictest economy. 


‘“My Lords and gentlemen, 
“In taking leave ot this Parliament I return you my thanks for the zeal and as- 


siduity with which you have apphed yourselves to the public business of the 
country, 

« Although your labours have been unexpectedly interrupted by the melancholy 
event which has taken place, | trust that they will have the beneficial effect of ad- 

vancing the progress of lexis lation in anew Parhament. I perceive with satisfac- 
tion that you have brought to maturity some useful measures, amongst which | re- 

gard with peculiar interest the ame ndment of the criminal code and the reduc tion of 
; v number of capital punishments, { hail this mitigation of the severity of the 
law as an auspicious commencement of my reign, 
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“I ascend the throne with a deep sense of the responsibility which is imposed 
upon me; but I am supported by the consciousness of my own right intentions, and 
by my dependenc @ upon the protec tion of Almighty God. It will be my care to 
strengthen our institutions, civil and eccle siastical, by discreet improvement, where- 
ver improvement is required, and to do all in my power to compose and allay animo- 
sity and discord. 

** Acting upon these principles, I shall, upon all occasions, look with contidence 
to the wisdom of Parliament and the affections of my people, which form the true 
support and dignity of the Crown, and insure the stability of the Constitution.” 

The Lord Chancellor then said: * It is her Majesty’s royal will and pleasure 
that this Parliament be prorogued to Thursday, the 10th dav of August next; and 
this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Thursday, the 10th day of August next.” 


Hovse or Commons, June 5,—Lord J. Russell postponed, from Thursday till 
Monday next, the motion of which be had given notice respecting church leases (the 
substitute for the Church Rates Bill.) On the motion for the House resolving itself 
into Committee on the Irish Poor Law Bill, Mr. ‘Tl. Attwood, in a speech of con- 
siderable length, drew the attention of the House to the commercial state of the 
country, and concluded by moving, as an amendment, ‘ That, in the opinion of that 
House, the present system of currency was not efficient to meet the wants and pro- 
tect the interests of the com munity ’— After a short discussion, the amendment was 
negatived by 85 to 24; and the House having gone into committee on the Irish 
Poor Law Bill, procee de das far as the 48th clause, when the chairman reported 
progress and obtained leave to sit again to-morrow.—Adjourned. 

June 6.—The Speaker acquainted the House that he had received a letter from 
Mr. Broadwood, in which he stated that it was not bis intention to defend his elec- 
tion or return.— Mr. Fector moved, ‘ ‘That the military engineer appointed by his 
Majesty, in pursuance of an humble address from this House, be instructed, when 
considering the subject of the London and Brighton lines of railway, to keep in view 
the formation of one main southern trunk line out of London, by which unnecessary 
intersection of the country may be avoided, and facilities of approach given to other 
towns on the southern co ast. ‘—On which the House divided—for the motion, 38 : 
against it, 36; majority, 2.—On the motion of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd the law of 
Copyrig ht Bill was read ¢ a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on the 

ivth inst—Adjourned, 

June 7.—Mr. A. Johnston presented a petition from the rector and inhabitants of 
Lambeth, complaining of the determination of the proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens 
to keep open that place of amusement six nights in the week, the petitioners repre- 
senting that they would not trouble the House if they had a remedy elsewhere be- 
fore the magistracy.——Sir A, Agnew then moved the second reading of the Lord’s 
Dav Bill, which was seconded by Mr. P lumptre. Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Wakley, Mr. 
Ward, the Chanceller of the Exch quer, and other members, opposed the motion ; 
and Mr, Borthwick, Major Bruce, and Mr. Hardy, supported it. On a division the 
numbers were—For the second reading, 110; against it, 66; majority, 44. The 
bill Wus then read a second time.—lLhe Sheriffs’ Fees Bill, the Attorney and Soli- 
citors’ Bill, and the Common Law Courts bill, went severi lly through a committee ; 
ufter Which the Tlouse adjourned. 

June 8.— Lord J. Russell stated that, as he did net expect that the discussion on 
the Irish ‘lithe Bull, fixed tor toemorrow evening, would extend beyond the evening, 
he caleulited on being able to bring forward on Monday his proposition for the ap- 
pointment of a committee on C hurc h Leases.—The Attorney-General directed 
attention to the petitions of Messrs. Hansard, the printers of the Commons’ Re- 
ports, and of Messrs. Nichols, the printers of the Votes. Both petitions prayed 
the Ilouse would be pleased to instruct the petitioners as to the course they should 
pursue. Ile moved that the petitioners be directed to plead that they were the 
printers to the Hlouse of Commons ; it they had printed the documents in ques- 
tion in obedience to the orders of the Llouse; and, further, to set forth the undoubt- 


ed privileges of Parliameat on this fires ct, Lhe motion was agreed to without any 
division, 

June 9.—On the motion that the ‘Tithes (Ireland) Bill be read a second time, 
Mr. Roebuck moved, as an amendment, which was afterwards withdrawn, that the 
Hlouse resolve into a Committee on ‘ the State of the Nation.” ‘Lhe numbers were 
—tor the second reading, 229; against it, 14; majority in its favour, 219. The 
Kill was then read a second time,—Lord J, Russell said that he proposed to take 
the committee on Friday next, and, if possible, to consider the taxing clause In a 
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committee previously.—Mr. Hume said on Tuesday he would move an address for 
the purchase of Primrose Hill for the use of the public. 

June 12.—The Chancellor of the E xchequer said that he could not state the day 
on which he should bring forward his financial statement (the budget.)—Sir R, 
Peel expressed his astonishment at the unsatisfactory answer.—Lord J. Russell 
afterwards brought forward his promised motion, for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the mode of granting and renewing leases of the Landed 
and other property of the Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, and other Ecclesiastical 
Bodies of England and Wales, and into the probable amount of any increased value 
which might be obtained by an improved management, with a due consideration of 
the interests of the Established Church, and of the present Lessees of such property. 
Mr. Goulburn complained of the proposal, as unfairly shifting the responsibility from 
the government to a committee.—Mr. D, W. Harvey moved, as an amendment, to 
add the following words to the motion:—* And, further, that whatever may be the 
result of the propose «dl inquiry, it is the opinion of this House that, after a time to be 
fixed, church rates in Fngland and Wales ought to cease.”—Col. Thomson seconded 
the amendment.—The House divided: the numbers were, on the amendment, ayes, 
O85; noes, 489: majority, 451.—Mr, Goulburn then proposed bis amendment, the 
etleet of which was to appropriate any surplus to the service of the church, which 
was opposed by Lord John Russell, and defended by Mr, Goulburn.—The House 
divided, it was understood, on the motion, ‘The numbers were, ayes, 319; noes, 
236: majority 83.—There was thena division on Mr. Goulburn’s proposition, which 
was negatived, by ayes, 265; noes 291: majority against it, 26. 

June 14.—Lord John Russell berged to state that as the state of public business 
made it necessary that a vote of supply should be taken on Friday, that vote would 
be moved previously to going into discussion on the Irish Tithe Bill.— The second 
reading of the Brib« ry at Elections Bill was moved, on which the House divided, 
when there “a ired, for the second reading, 70; against it, O: majority, 70.— 
Lord Morpeth, baving stated that some of the amendments made by the Lords in the 
Dublin Police Bill could not be agreed to by that House, moved that the amendments 
be considered that day six months, which was agreed to. He then stated he would 
bring in another bill on the subject immedi itely, 

June 15.—Sir A. Aenew moved for leave to bring in a bill to declare that the use 
of railways on the Sabbath is contrary to the law of Scotland; but the hon, baronet 
was afterwards induced to withdraw his motion. 

June 16.—Lord G. Lennox moved that the plan of the union of directors of the 
several Brighton railway companies be referred to the government engineer appointed 
to determine on the best line.-—Mr. P. Thomson ac quiesced, on the understanding 
that it be sent before the engineer as part of the information to be submitted for his 
consideration,—Lord J. Russell, in arswer to Mr. A. Trevor, said that he would 
propose the names of the committee on church leases on Monday,—The Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages Act Amendment Bill was read a third time and passed.—A 
que stion was put to the Foreign Secretary respecting there being two ambassadors to 
Constantinople m= pay.—! cord Palmerston obse rved that Lord Ponsonby had re- 
nounced his leave of absence, and consequently was not returning ; but Sir C. 
Vaughan was about to come home, He said that while an ambassador was at home, 
or on leave of absence, he received but half his salary. Sir C. Vaughan did not go 
out as ambassador, but on a special mission, and was to receive bis expenses only. 

June 10.—Twenty minutes after the House had assembled some private lills 
were advan ed a stage, ond the House was counted out. 

June 20 and 21 _— ere occupied in swearing in the members, 

June 22.—-Lord John Russell presented a message from Her Majesty, and pro- 
nounced a high onto on the memory of the late king. 

June 25.—The (Queen's message was considered in reference to the state of public 
business, and at half-past one the House adjourned. 

June 26.—Lord W. Bentinck moved the third reading of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway Bill.—The House divided, when the third reading was carried 
by a majority of 23.—The House made great progress in voting the miscellaneous 
estimates. , 

June 2¢7.—Mr. E. Tennent withdrew his bill for dissolving the Trish agricultural 
and commercial hank. —Lord J. Russell brought up her Majesty’s answers to the 
addresses voted by the louse on occasion of the demise of his late Majesty. The 
first, in answer to the address of condolence of the decease of bis late Majesty, 
voted the 2@nd ult., was in these words :—‘ 1 receive with the most sincere sauus- 

faction the loyal address of the House of Commons. The assurance that my afflic- 
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tion for the death of bis late Majesty meets with the sympathy of the House of 
Commons, and that they lament with me the loss which the nation has sustained, is 
consolatory to my feelings, and in accordance with my expectations. It shall be 
the study of my life to preserve the liberties, to promote the welfare, and to main- 
tain undiminished the ancient glory of the people.” The second, in answer to the 
address on the prosecution of public business, voted the 23rd ultimo:—* I receive 
with great satisfaction your loyal and dutiful address. It is gratifying to me to 
learn that the House of Commons will apply itself without delay to forward such 
measures as will not admit of postponement without injury to the public interest, 

and to make such provision for the public service as may be requisite for the wel- 
fare of the United Kingdom.”—On the House going into committee on the Sugar 
Duties, Mr. P. Thomson moved that a duty of 24s. per ewt. be levied on all beet- 
root sugar manufactured in Great Britain or Ireland, which was carried by a majo- 
rity of 60.—The Common Law Courts Bill was read a third time, and carried by a 
majority of 39 to 17.—Lord Palmerston brought in a Bill to establish courts in 
China.— Adjourned. 

June 28.—Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moved the second reading of the Copyright Bill, 
which having been done, the hon. and learned gentleman stated, that the principle 
of the Bill being thereby affirmed, he would not occupy the time of the House by 
uny further consideration of it, being anxious during the recess to render it more 
comprehe nsive in its grasp, and more perfect in its details, He therefore moved 
that it be committed that day three months.—Agreed to.—After some routine busi- 
ness, Mr. Elphinstone moved the second reading of the Final Register of Electors 
Bill; it was carried by a majority of 43.—Mr. Thomson brought in a Bill to alter 
and amend “an Act to consolidate and amend the law relative to the arbitration of 
disputes between masters and workmen,” being the 5th George LV. ¢. 95.—Lord J. 
Russell brought in a Bill ‘for continuing for one year the enactments made in the 
last session of parliament, for suspe nding appointments to certain dignities and 
offices in cathedral and collegiate chure hes. and to sinecure rectories, und for delay - 
ing for a limited time the alteration of ecclesiastical jurisdictions in certuin cases.” 
—Lord J. Russell also brought in a Bill, which was read a first time, for continuing 
the Church Building Acts. 

June 29.—Mr. Hume presented the petition adopted at the Freemason’s Tavern, 
for opening to public inspection the public edifices, such as St, Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbev, Xc., free of expense.—The House then went into committee on the Impri- 
sonment for Debt Bill.—The Military Commissions Bill, the Jewish Marriages Bill, 
the Registration of Marriages, Births, and Deaths Bill, and the Bills of Exchange 
Bill severally went through committee.—A Bill was brought in by Sir George Grey 
to provide for the better administration of justice in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land.—A committee was appointed to consider the papers on the table 
of the House with reference to the Thames Tunnel. 

June 30.—An alteration of a money clause in the Post Office Regulation Bill by 
the Lords was declared to be fatal tothe Bill passing the Lower House. ‘The amend- 
ments of the Lords were ordered to be considered that day three months, and a new 
Bill for the management of the Post Office was brought in by Mr. Labouchere. ‘The 
Budget was then brought forward by Mr, Spring Rice. He alluded to the gradual 
increase of bullion in the tre asury of the Bank of England, since the 7th of February 
last. He then proceeded to state the income and expenditure of the country. With 
respect to the last year, he had calculated the Customs at 20,540,000/, ; the actual 
produce was 21,445,0001. He had calculated the Excise at 14,150,0001 ; the ac- 
tual produce was 14,459,000/, The total income he had calculated at 46,980,0000. : 
it actually amounted to 48,453,000/. The estimated total expenditure was 
45,205,0001, ; the actual e xpenditure 45,141,000/, With respect to the present 
year, the Right Hon. Gentleman regretted that he was not ina condition, either 
with respect to income or expenditure, to give a very satisfactory account to the 
House. He estimated the Customs, Excise, Stamps, Taxes, Post Office, and Mis- 
cellaneous at 47,240,000/.; the Expenditure 45,7 786,415/.; add Estimated Expen- 
diture of West India Compensation 845,000/. ; 46,631,415. Balance of income 
over Expenditure 608,585/. Under these circ umstances it was impossible to pro- 
pose any further redaction of taxes this year——Sir Frederick Pollock then moved 
for compensation to the late Speaker and the officers of the House, by the fire in 
1854, but Mr. Hume persisted in moving that the House resume. ‘The motion will 
probably be carried at the next sitting. The Imprisonment for Debt Kill, after 
three attempts and divisions for the purpose of adjcurning the question, was re- 
ported, and ordered to be read a third time on Monday. 
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July 3.—After some private business the House went into a committee of supply. 
Several items were voted. 21,0001. were voted for the repairs of Marlborough 
House.—The vote for 88,000/. towards detraying the expenses of the new houses of 
parliament passed by a majority of 80.—The grant of 114,1601. 14s. 6d. for the civil 
government of Canada was carried by a majority of 143 against 10,—After several 
other items voted almost without a remark, the House resumed, and the Attorney- 
General moved and carried the third reading of the Imprisonment for Debt Bilh— 
Mr. Aglionby moved the reinsertion of the 15th clause, making the Court of Bank- 
ruptey a court of record, which clause was reinserted, and the Dill passed.—The 
Malt Duties Regulation Bill was read a third time and passed.—The third reading 
of the Parliamentary Elections Bill was carried by a majority of 2£5.—Several Bills 
went through a stage, and after a Committee of Ways and Means, the third reading 
of the Final Registry of Elections Bill was carried by a majority of 21,—Lord J, 
Russell then moved that the reasons of the Lords for insisting on their amendments 
to the Municipal Corporations Bill be taken into consideration, The amendments 
were agreed to. 

July 4.—Mr, Maxwell moved, pursuant to notice, for an Address to the Crown, 
praying for the appointment of a commission of inquiry into the condition of the 
hand-loom weavers, with instructions to report whether any and what measures can 
be devised for their relief. The motion was carried by a majority of 53 to 45.—Mr. 
Bish moved for a committee to inquire into the lottery system, which was with- 
drawn at the suggestion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer,—Lord Morpeth brought 
in a Bill (which was read a first time) to renew for one year the Act to prevent the 
alienation of corporate property in Ireland.—The Punishment of Death Bill and 
the Keclesiastical Appointments Suspension Dill were reported ; the Parliamentary 
Elections Bill was read a third time and passed; and the Central Criminal Court 
Lill was read a second time,—The Beetroot Sugar Bill was reported,—The Letters 
Patent Bill was read a third time and passed.— lhe East India Postage Bill and Ex- 
chequer Bills Bill went through committee,—The Bank of Ireland Bill was read a 
second time.—The Treasurers of Counties (lreland) Dill and Reform of Parliament 
(Ireland) Bill were reported.—Alderman Wood withdrew the Hackney Carriages 
(Metropolis) Bill, which stood for the committee.—Mr. Rice moved for a select 
committee to consider the case of the late Speaker and officers of the Houses of 
Parliament, who suffered by the fire of the former Llouses of Parliament, and to re- 
port on the same.—Mr. Warburton opposed the motion on the ground of the thin- 
ness of the House.—Sir G, Sinclair suggested that it should be deferred, and it was 
accordingly postponed till the next day. 

July 5.—Mr. W. Gladstone presented a petition from freeholders and other resi- 
dents of the Cape of Good Hope, praying that a commission might be appointed to 
investigate on the spot charges which had been made in this country, seriously and 
erievously, as they considered, affecting their character relative to their intercourse 
with the aboriginal tribes —A committee was, after some discussion, appointed to 
consider the case of the late Speaker and other officers of Parliament who suffered 
by the fire.—Mr. Fazakerley brought up a report trom the Poor-Law Committee, 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Julv 6.—It was ordered, on the motion of Lord John Russell, that the orders of 
the day take precedence of notices of motions; whenthe Church Notices Dill went 
through committee, was reported, and ordered to be read a third time the following 
day. ‘The Fast India Postage Bill and the Exchequer Bills Bill were read a third 
time and passed. The Central Criminal Court Bill and the Bank of lreland Bill were 
reported, and ordered to be read a third time the next day. The Assessed Taxes Ex- 
emption Bill was read a third time and passed. The Militia Pay Bull, the Militia 
Ballot Suspension Bill, the Exchequer Bills( Public Works) Bill, and the Corporate 
Property (Ireland ) Bill, went through committee, and were ordered to be reported the 
following day. The Slave Treaties Dall went through committee, was reported, and 
ordered to be read a third time the next day.—On the motion of Lord John Russell, 
it was agreed that the House should meet the next day at 12 o’clock for the purpose 
of forwarding the measures before the House a stage, and that there should be no 
sitting in the evening.—Lord Morpeth brought in a Bill (which was read a first 
time) to amend the Loan Fund (Ireland) Act.—Captain Dandas moved for “ an 
Address to her Majesty, that previous to the estimates of 1858-9 means should be 
taken to ascertain the number of effective and non-eftective ofheers of her Majesty's 
navy, with a view of forming a retired list to benefit the old and meritorious officers 
who served during the war.” The motion was carried on a division by 21 to 19, 

July 7.—The Central Criminal Courts’ Bill, the Bank of Ireland Ball, the Church 
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Notices Bill, and the e Property (Ireland) Bill, were read a third time and 
passed.—On the motion that the other orders of the day be read, Colonel Sibthorpe 
rose to make the motion, of which he had given notice, for the reduction of the 
stamp duties on fire insurances. ‘The hon. and gallant member moved a resolution 
to the effect, that it was the opinion of the House that the duty on policies for tire 
insurances should be reduced one half. The motion was negatived without a divi- 
sion. 

July 10.—Nothing of importance. 

July 11.—The Lord's Justices Bill was read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed. 

July 12.—Lord Morpeth presented the following answer of her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager to the deputation from the Commons who had carried up the address of 
condolence :— 

‘“* Windsor Castle, July 11. 

‘*« Gentlemen,—lI thank you most gratefully for the message of condolence which 
you have been charged to deliver to me from the House of Commons on the great 
affliction 1 have lately sustained. The unanimous tribute which has been paid by 
your hon. House to the upright character and patriotic intentions of our late beloved 
Sovereign is the most welcome alleviation that could have been offered to my feelings.” 

Capt. Pechell withdrew, till another session, the Law of Coverture Bill_—The 
Church Building Commission Bill was read a third time and passed.—On the mo- 
tion of Col, Sibthorpe an account was ordered of the expense incurred by the ap- 
pointment of the committee for inquiring into the operation of the new Poor Law 
Amendment Act, distinguishing the amount paid to the several witnesses who gave 
evidence before the said committee.—Col. Sibthorp then moved that there be laid 
upen the table of the House a return of the contracts entered into by the several 
unions established under the Poor Law Amendment Act for medical attendance ; 
the number of medical practitioners, with the salaries to be paid to each; the num- 
ber of persons that had been admitted ; and the number of deaths, distinguishing 
male and female, that had occurred since the formation of each union in Great Bri- 
tain. This motion was opposed by the New Poor Law members, and was rejected. 
—The Dundee Water-Works Bill, from which a clause had been struck out by the 
Lords, was withdrawn, and a new Bill brought in.—On the motion of Mr. V. 
Smith, the amendments made by the House of Lords in the Haileybury College Bill 
were agreed to, 

July 13.—The Lords’ Justices Bill was read a third time and passed.—A mes- 
sage was brought from the Lords requesting a conference on the Amendments to the 
Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill (England).—On the return of the 
managers, Lord John Russell appeared at the bar, and reported that they had had a 
conference with managers appointed by the Lords, and that their Lordships had 
communicated their reasons for insisting on their amendments to the Bill. 

July 14.—The order of the day for the consideration of the Lords’ amendments 
to the Ecclesiastical Appointments Suspension Hill having been read, Lord J. Rus- 
sell moved that the House do disagree with the clause proposed by Lord Canterbury. 
The motion was carried by a majority of 36. The other amendments were agreed 
to, and the Lords, on conference, accepted the Bill, and passed it—Mr. Hawkes 
moved for a return of the number of Stamps, &c. issued monthly to each of the 
provincial papers in England and Wales, from the ist of January, 1837, to the 30th 
of June, 

July 15.—The Lords’ amendments to all the Bills for the amendment of the Cri- 
minal Laws were agreed to, as were also the amendments to the Central Criminal 
Court Bill—The Lords’ amendments to the Bills of Exchange Bill, and the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, were also agreed to. 

July 17.—The Usher of the Black Rod appeared at the bar of the House, sum- 
moning the Commons to attend the House of Peers.—The Speaker and the members 
present immediately proceeded, in obedience to this summons, to the House of 
Lords.—After a lapse of some time the Speaker returned, and taking his seat at the 
table of the House, read her Majesty’s speech for the prorogation of the present 
Parliament, and the members then retired. 


The Parliament, prorogued until the 10th of August, was dissolved the same 
evening by proclamation. The new writs, which are returnable on Monday, the 11th 
of September, were despatched the same night, the mails being kept back till near 
nine o’clock for that purpose. 
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Sonnets, noticed, 77 

Suburban Gardener, and Villa Compa- 
nion, noticed, 75 

Star of Seville, noticed, 4 

Summary of Works received, for which 
there is no space for a lengthened no- 
tice, 17, 46, 88, 115 


Teeth, a Test of Age, noticed, 78 

Transportation and Civilization, noticed, 
17 

Victims of Society, noticed, 1 

Vision of Death's Destruction, noticed, 
14 


W idow’s Offering, noticed, 112 


LONDON: 
IBOTSON AND PALMER, PRINTERS, SAVOY STREET, STRAND. 
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